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The v/orkshop provided an opportunity for 'U.S. 
technical specialists and policy makers* to review the -growing body of 
information on the Chinese population and to 'discuss ways to promote 
collaborative population res'tearch involving both Chinese arid American 
experts. Demographic research is the focus of the papers in part 1. 
Current prospects for .demographic research, as well as needs and . 
possibilitiefs in the field, are discussed. Estimates of completeness 
of death recordings in the Chinese sample survey of 1972-75 and 
Chinese population trends and policy are examined. Biomedical 
research is the topic ot part 2. Also, research needs and the 197*8 
perinatal study in Tientsin ar6 discussed. Papers in parts 3 and 4 
treat research on family planning and marriage and family. 
Collaborative U.S. and Chinese research is the focus of the papers )in 
the concluding section. Appendices contain guidelines for cooperation 
in the science and technology of medicine and public health, a 
descriptive outline of collaborative population projects, and a list 
of workshop participants. (RM) 
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Prgface 



Since the early 1970s the population research community of ' the United 
States has been increasingly interested in learning more about population 
trends in the Peopjie's Republi^of China. Scholar's in the United States 
#nd elsewhere have a^ natural and compelling interett in the largest 
population in the worldi one that accounts for roughly one*fifth of all 
humanity. They are curious about* programs in the People'* Republic of 
China to reduce infant and child mortality, new types of contraceptives, 
^family format iop^^the organization of birth-planning programs, and 
assessments of le^ls and trends of vital rates in recent decade*. 

The workshop on population research in the People's Republic of 
China, held at the National Academy of Sciences (NAS) in Washington, 
D.C. , October 28, 1980, was in expression of the cont-ihued concern of the 
•Academy with population; questions and with promoting scientific , 
interchange with Chinese scholars.* The worklshop was orgaijized by the 
Committee on {population and Demography in« the Assembly of Behavioral and 
Social Sciences, with assi^tjance ^fromj^e Conrnittee on Scholarly 
Common icatibrt with* the People's* Repubi^ of China. 

In summer 1980 a request came from the Bureau of Oceans- and 
Inf ernational Environmental and Scientific Affairs of the U.S. Department 
of State to the Committee on Population atfd Demography to organize this 
workshop. Funds were provided under contract -no. 1751-000370. The 
purposes of the>Jorkshop were to share information ofi and discuss 
^possibilities for population research on the People's Republic of China. 
Discussioji at the workshop began with invited presentations on selected 
topics, including reproductive biology^nd contraceptive technology, 
demographic estimation, and the nature an'd effectiveness of poj^ulation 
policies. The workshop provided an opportunity for technical specialists 
and policy makers in the United States to review the growing body of 
information on the Chinese population and to discuss ways to promote . 
collaborative population research involving both Chinese and American 
experts. 




* * • 
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The Cownittee on Population and Demography vas ettablithed in April 1977 
by the National. Research Council , in responae to a request by tl)e Agency 
for International Development (AID) of the U»S» Department of State. The 
committee has undertaken three major tasks> 

(1) to evaluate available evidence and prepare estimates of levels 

and trends of fertility and mortality in selected developing 
nations; 

(2) to improve the technologies for estimating fertility and 
* mortality when only incomplete .or inadequate data exist 

(including techniques of data collection); and 

(3) to evaluate the factors detennining the changes in birth rates in 

less-*deveIoped nations* 
Given the magnitude of ^these tasks, the contnittee concentrated its 
initial efforts on thd'first two tasks; it began work on the third task [ 
in 1979.^ Reports published by the committee to date are listed on the 
inside back cover; several others are currently in press* As of ^ 
mid-1981, 162 population specialists, including, 89 from developing 
countries, have been involved in the work of the committee as members of 
panels or working groups • . v 

The Committee on Scholarly Comnuni cation with the People*f Republic , 
of China (CSCPRC) was \ founded jointly in 1966 by the' American Council of 
Leariied Societies, the National Academy of Sciences, and the Social 
Science Research Council* Ihe committee represents American scholars in 
the natural, medical, and engineering sciences as well ks in the social 
sciences and humanities* It advises individuals and institutions on < 
means of comifiunicating with their Chinese colleagueSi on China's 
int€Mrnational, scientific, apd scholarly pursuits* The members of the 
committee are scholars from a broad range of fields, including China 
^^studies* The committee administers on behalf of the United States 
government the National Program for Advanced Study and Resear^ch .in China 
and manages the programs under an agreement of the National Academy of 
Scienc>5s and the Chinese Academy of Science* The work of several 
participants in the national program wha have conducted population 
research in China is reported on in more 'detail in the workshop 
presentation by Mary Aullock* 

The papers and proceedings in this workshop report give a snapshot of 
the state .of research on China's population and suggest the expanding 
potential for future exchanges and collaborative work* Readers may also 
^be interested in the papers presented at another meeting held to discuss 
population questions on the People's Republic of China* The China ^ 
Population Analysis Conference was held at the East-West Populajtion 
Institute, Honolulu, Hawaii, May 19--23, 1980* Farther information on " - 
that c6nference can be obtained from the East-West Population Institute, 
17 7f East-West Road,. Honolulu, Hawaii 96848* 

In his introductory remarks that opened the workshop, Richard E* 
Benedick noted that an official U*g* delegation might visit China during 
1981 to discuss exchanges on population sciences, including demographic 
and social science research as well as biomedical research* Subsequent 
to the workshop the Chinese F^ly Planning Leading Group (now upgraded 
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to the Family Planning Comm'ission of the State Council) auggeated that - 
two U.S. delegations visit China during 1981, one for biomedical topica 
related to population and the other for population aciencea topica that 
are under subject areas covered by the aocial aciencea, ?lemography, and 
family planning. Ambassador. Benedick led the Population Reaearch 
Delegation bf five persons in April 1981, whi.ch diicu$aed with Ch^neae 
officials possible activities in' the latter ,aubject areas. "Dr. Corfman 
'was scheduled to lead a second delegation^a little later in 1981, to 
discuss biomedical topics. 

The papers in this volyme are organized under four general headings: 
demographic research, biomedical research, family plarfning research, and 
research on marriage and the family. The open discussion at the workshop 
was largely -devoted to issues^j^f research collaboration and it is 
5ummari zed under that heading. * « 
. The papers presented and the ideas discussed at the workshop^ 
represent t#he views of the authors and participants, who participated in 
the workshop in their individual capacities. These views do not 
nec^sarily reflect those of the members of * the Committee on Popula*tion 
and Demography noir of the organizations with Which authors and 
participants are affiliated. Appendix C lists the af f il^iations of 
workshop participants. 

The *pinyin system of romanization is used in this report except for 
reprinted articles a*nd referenc<fd materials that were published initially 
usiiig the Wade-Giles system. 

The committee expresses its 'thanks ^o Brenda Buchbinder, 
administrative assistant, and Robert Lapham, study director, who were 
Targely responsible for the organization of the workshop. The committee . 
also thanks Halsey Beemer of the Committee on Scholarly Communication , 
with the People's Republic of China for his assistance and advice. 
Rodolfo Bulatao undertook the task of , editing the paperf and summarizing 
the discussions. Chri'stine L. McShane edited the^ manuscript for 
publication. Thanks ar^ due. to all of these people and to ^nita A^ 
Anderson and Solve ig M. Padilla, who assisted with tipping the manuscript. 

Finally, the committee expresses its sincere appreciati(f4i to the . 
^scholars who, prepared presentations for the workshop! With <>n^y a few 
weeks' notice these petfple n0de timely cbntributions that yere 
appreciated by all the workshop participants. . • * ^ 
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Opening Remarks 
Richard £. Benedick 



I 



It is indeed a pleasure to welconie^ou to this workshop on population 
research in the People's Republic of China/ Your presence here i» * 
recog4iition of the importance of the topic, and of the broad interest of 
the U.S. population^ research rormnunity in the further development of 
cooperation between ^Ke United States an,d China. 

This workshop, is a logical follow-up to an initial meeting on 
U.S.-China exchanges in populatfo'n ^iences held at the U.S.' Department 
of State, in collaboration^with the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, on August 7, 1979. At that time approximately 50 achblars and 
administrators from aroundf the country reviewed ongoing cooperative 
activities, discussed possibilities for future bilateral exchanges, and 
examined the potential role of the U.S. government in such exchanges 
within the context af^ the new U.S.-China Agreement for Cooperation in 
Science and' Technology . * 

The U.S. Department of State is sponsoring this workshop because ve 
regard scientif ic, cooperation with China as a particularly fruitful and 
significant elemint of oar foreign policy. Such cooperation in the area 
of population has special symbolic value, even beyond the substantive 
gains to knowledge that can be expected. It is a demonstration to the 
international community of the vital importance of the modern phenomenon 
of population growth — and brings together the United States, which has 
the world '.s largest population assistance and research programs, and 
China, which has the world's larges't populftion, and has«done more than 
any otlver country ,xn facing up to the implications of rapid population * 
growth. " * • • ; • • 

' I am especially pleased that those ia attendance represent many 
different, population-related subjects—from .the frontiers of bi6medicaA*"y 
research to demography and census, social science Research, aftd foreign 
aid administration. I believe that there is mych to^learn in* each of 
these areas, and I think that the U.S. population community clearly has 
an interest in co9pefation with the Chinese in' a broad range of * t 
population activities. . • ' 

The subject of population 'currently appears in th^ official 
documentation betW)&en the two governments under the medicine and public 



health protocol^ between the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
and the Chinese Ministry of Public Health, under the basic overall 
Agreement for Cooperatxon in Science and Technology. In|f^ially, the 
topic of reproductive physiology and family planning techniques was not 
on the first-priority list for cooperative research; recently, however, 
there haVe been indications that ^he Chinese would like to undertake 
official discussions on this subject. Reflecting our interest* in a broad 
range of cooperation, we have communicated to the Chinese government a 
proposal ^o rename the subject *"popuj4rt^^ sciences," including r 
demog*phic and social science* r^^^Mrch as well as the Originally 
contemplated biomedical research* The Family Planning Leading Group of 
the Chinese State Council has informed us that it would like to host an 
official U.S. delegation on these subjects in spring 1981, a delegation 
in which Dr. Corfman, of the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, and myself are T)lanning to participate. (See the paragraph in 
the preface concerning .subsequent action on the development of population 
sciences exchanges'' be twiein the two countries. 1^ Therefore, the 
deliberations of this Voup today are of gre ^t ^ int erest to us and of 
direct relevance to the forthcoming' mission. 

I look forward to the presentations and the discussion and, on behalf 
of the Department of State and the participating committee* of ^he 
National Academy of Sciences, I wish you a productive and interesting day. 
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Part 1 

Demographic Research 
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Current Prospects for Demographic Research 
in the People's Republic of China 

JohnS.Aird 



China's current statistical renaissance opens up possibilities for 
population research that are without precedent since the founding of the 
People's Republic of .China (PRC). No one who hras attempted, to follpv the 
demographic trends in *China of the past 30 years can fail to be excited^ 
by the restoration of scholarly ^coTmnunication between Chinese and Ves^rn 
social scientists in general, and deinographers in paVticular, that has 
occurred since 1977. This excitement is certainly shared by most of our 
Chinese counterparts. Promising beginnings have been made in the 
publication official data that were formerly suppressed, in scholarly 
exchanges between Chinese and foreign statif ticians, demographers, family 
planning^specialistSi and other social scientists, ^nd in shared research 
projects and experiences. 

The scope of all these activities remains limited, howeyer, and there 
ar^^^s^iMy potential dangers on the/path ahead.. It is necessary to proceed 
with caution and to allow time Vor the gradual accretion of mutual 
understanding and trust. It would be unfortunate if the prospects for 
future joint research were lost through impatience or indiscretion on 
either side. The purpose of this paper is to point up some of the 
continuing obstacles to research on .the population of China and some of 
the problems in scholarly contacts that are already apparent. or may be 
anticipated. 

THE DEMOGRAPHIC DATA AVAILABLE 

Despite the increased availability of statistics since the proclamation 
of Vice-Premier Deng Xiaoping*s policy of "learn truth from facts," the 
demographic data that have been made public are quite limitf^d in scope 
and the research that can be done On them is far from definitive* The 
cjbllection of national population data accessible to foreign analysts 
thus far consistf mainly of: 

(1) an incomplete series of reported or estimated population totals 
for midyear and year-end 1949-1956, year-end 1957, midyear 1964, 'f^ear-end 
1969, and year-end 1975-1979; ^ / 
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(2) vital for 1950. 1952. 1954-1957, 1962, 1963, 1965, and 
197(K1979;^ . 

(3) ' percentage ag.e data, for both sexes in 10-year age groups for 1953 
and for roeq;" women, and both sjexes in $-year age groups for 1964, 
absolute age data in 5-year age groups for 1974 or thereabouts, and 
percentage age data for ages 0-14, 15-29, 30-64, and 65 and over, for 1978; 

(4) urban and rural population totals for midyear and year-end 
1949-1956, and urban jind rural vital rates for 1954, 1957, 1962-196*, 
1966, 1971, 1973-1974, and 1977; 

(5) age- specific mortality rates in 5-year jige glroups for 1972-1974 
for all causes of death and for cancer ^ 

Ce) pppulation totjals for large minority grpups for 1953, 1956, and 

1978; and 

(7). a few total fertility rates and figures on expectation o^ life at 
birth by sex for recent years. ^ 
Besides the published data, percentage figuris by age and sex' in 5-year 
age groups based on the 1953 census can be read in rough approximation 
from a population pyramid in a 1959 journal article and total numbers of 
births from 1949 through 1977 can be read from a graph in a 1980 
English-language magazine article. There are also a number of other 
figures of various kind^ for various years and periods on total births, 
deaths, and natural increase in China. 

For subnational units nwny more data are available, but for any 
single unit they are generally less complete than those available for the 
entire country. Sets of provincial population totals have been released 
for midyear 1953, year-end 1954 and 1957, uidyear 1964, and year-end 
1978, but the several sets are not entirely comparable because of 
boundary changes. . There is also a set of provincial natural increase • 
rates for l9T8 and scattered figures for individual provinces for other 
years. However, only one province, Guangdong^, has provided an extended 
series of population totals and vital Vates spanning the^l970s and part 
of the 1960s. There are" virtually no provincial age data. Selected 
counties, communes, municipalities, and- smaller units have released vital 
rates for periods of vkrying length, occasionally in combination with 
population totals. For several ©unicipalities there are data on 
expectation of life, infant, neonatal, and maternal mortality rates, and„ 
sex ratios at birth. But for no unit of any size is it possible to 
assemble a reasonably complete demographic profile as of any Rpint itv 
time, let alone for a span of years. ' 



SOURCES OP DATA 

The principal sources of demographic data for China are the censuses of . 
*1953 and 1964, the continuous population registers established in urban 
areas in the early 1950,s and in rural areas between 1954 and 1956, the 
family planning records of the late 1970s, and a number of special 
censuses and surveys, both national and local, conducted mainly in the 
1950s and the 1970s. Of the latter, the most significatit for demographic 
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purposes i> the cancer epidemiology »urvey conducted by the Cancer 
?o?c*"!L-""^'"" ^" Beijingoc^ver a period of aeveral y^ara beginning iff 
1975. Ihis aurvey covered about 93 percent of the population of China 
and included a cample aurvey of age conpoaition, preaumably by aex, and a 
survey of deaths by age and by cauae of death over' a 3-year period. A 
number of apecial censuses and aurveya have been conducted by the State 
Statistical Bureau on subjects related to demography— cenauaes of workers 
■and employees in 1955 and 1977, cenauaea of acientiata and techniciana in 
1960 and 1978, aurveys of minority populationa in 1956 and 1978, a aurvey 
of persons entitled to preferen^al treatment in 1978, ^nd a aurvey of 
persons working in the field of languages in 1950. Most of these studies 
were planned Jointly with other government organa and carried out by 
local goyerninent units on instructions from Beijing. 

Within the past few years, some studies have been undertaken at the 
provincial level anf below, moatly in connection with family planning ■ 
work; in at least one of these original data we^e collected. The latter 
involved the collection of age and aex data in aix /ronmunea in different 
parts of Guangdong Province. The purpose was to obtain a current age-aex 
structure for the province as a whole to uae in making population 
projections for family planning purpoaea, becauae, for acme reaaon, the 
age data from the regular population registers were not usable. There 
are undoubtedly. other examples that have not yet come to the attention of 
foreign analysts, with the establishmenTt of 17 regional and local * 
centers for demographic training and reaearch throughout the country, 
under a dec.ision announced by the Miniatry of Education in April 1980, a 
marked increase in demographic reaearch is to be expected, and the 
.numbers of field surveys in which new data are obtained will prpbably. 
also increase. 



, LIMITATIONS ON THE RELEASE OF OFFICIAL DATA 

Only a tm^ll frfction of the data generated by. the mnjor inveatigationa 
and reporting aystems of China haa bee,n releaaed thua far. Some of the 
datrTollected in the earlier yeara may, in fact, have been deatroyed ' 
during the Cultural Revolution. Several monograph a of the State 
Statistical Bu'reau, publiahed in auch limited numbera that they have 
never been seen outside China, apparently periahed during th^ cataclyam, 
and the data they contained may now be loat forever. But there ia reaaon 
to, believe that a considerable anpunt of national demographic, data, 
including detailed age and aex data from the 1953 and 1964 cenauaea, are 
at ill extant and have been'l>rovided to Chineae demographic reaearch 
institutiona for uae in making *eatimatea and projectiona. Apparently the 
data are made available yith the underatanding that they are not to be 
publiahed or released. 

The concealment of official data thut are normally releaaed in oth?r 
countriea haa a long tradition in^the PRC. In the 1950a demographic data 
were regarded as national aecreta, and even blank atftiatical forma 
iaaued by the State Statistical Bureau were classified. During the 
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Hundred Flowers movement af 1957, the State St«ti»tic«l Bureau, 
criticized by Chine»e »chol«r» for exce»»iv? »ecrecy, promised to be »ore\ 
OACA» before an open policy could be instituted, hovever, the Hundred 
Flowers movement was terminated and the State Statistical Bureau and 
statistical cadres throughout the country were accused of too nuch 
objectivity and professionalism in^statistical work and of becoming 
alienated frofe the ^arty. Ihey were subjected to "rectification," and as 
a result the publicatioiwof statistical data virtually ^came to an end and 
statistical journals a n<r monographs were no'longer published. For the 
next 20 years, statistical data on China's population were not made . , 
.public, except for the provincial population figures from the 1964 
census, which appeared in atlases^for the first time in 1971. In 1972, 
8.n eminent Canadian statistician visiting China asked economists at a 
major Chinese university if they had access to data collected by the 
jgovernment and was told that they did not. ^ f 

The restrictions on the disclosure' of official data at the national 
'level, including population data, have not yet been lifted altogether, 
despite the need to "learn truth from facts." Even nationally prominent 
statisticians and scholars must obtain permission from the State Council , 
before they can release or publish data that are not already in the 
public domain. The deputy director of the State Statistical Bureau, Li 
Chengrui, was asked during his visit to the U.S. Bureau of the Census in 
1979 whether his bureau maintained a complete series of national 
population data going back to 1949 and if so whether they would soon be 
published. He replied that the State Statistical Bureau did have such 
data an< that he expected they wojuld eventually be published (except 
perhaps for the figures for several years during the Cultural Revolution, 
for which the bureau has only estimates) but that the release of the data 
would t,ake time. Since he made that statement, quite a number of figures , 0^, 
from the series that were not previously available have been published in 
various Chinese source*. In 1979, after a 20-year hiatus, the State 
Statistical Bureau resumed the publication of its annual statistical 
communiques on the fulfillment of national economic plans, vhich now 
contain some data on national population, and some of the provinces have 
also begun to issue their own annual statistical summaries. One of the^e 
recently released by Sichuan Province gives population totals as well as 
vital rates for current and selected prior years. In August 1980, an 
article coauthored by Li that appeared in a Chinese economic journal 
provided the first current figure on the urban population of China from 
an authoritative source: an estimated total for 1979. 

Writers 6f journ)ll articles that jcite population ^ata still sometimes 
use index numbers without providing absolute figures, cite averages or • 
cumulative totals for a period of years so that the individual year 
figures c#nnot be ide'ntified, or otherwise deliberately obscure the 
particulai's of the demographic situation they are analysing. There is 
some .reason to suspect that the disclosure of the age-sex data from the 
1964 census earlier this year was due to an unintentional slip. Chinese 
colleagues at the China Population Analysis Conference on the population 
of China, which was held at the East-West Population Institute in May 
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1980, seemed surprised that these data were in the pottettion of Weatern 
demographers and inqu^ted earneatly how we had gotten"^ them; 

Probably one d^he major /actors holding up the releaic of official 
demographic data foif China is that the data contain anotoalies and 
internal inconsistencies that could cause embarrassment to the Chinese 
government and its statisticians. Li Chengrui said that one reason for 
the delay in releasing the official population series was that the data 
were still being adjusted* Another reason may be the concern of' v 
political leaders that full disclosure of national statistics could make 
the implementation of central policies and plans more difficult. It ipay 
not be convenient, from their point of view, to alert the public to 
conditions or trends that do not conform to official views on the 
development of Chinese society or to reveal the extent of noncompliance 
with unpopular programs and regulations or the failure of administrative 
expedients. It may also be unwise, in their judgment, to risk providing 
rival political factions with information they could use to advantage in 
the continuing power struggles within the party. The leaders may want to 
learn all the truth that statistics can tell them, even if it is bad 
news, but they may also want to be selective in deciding how much of it 
is to be passed on to the country and the rest of the world and when. - 
Similar inhibitions against ptAHshing official data may be pperating at / 
the subnational level, and therV may be additional incentives for 
concealment in units in wh;ch tile falsification of statisticfs, so widely 
condemned in tTie Chines^ press in 1978 and 1979 and still evidently a 
major problem, is particularT;]^ rampant.' 



I 



THE NEW CENSUS 



It is abundantly apparent that the present leadership in China is 
strongly committed to the idea of using statistical data to, guide 
national policy and has attached a high priority to statistical endeavors 
in general and to the collection of deraograj^hic statistics in 
particular. It, is also obvious that the current attitude toward release 
of data is far mare open than at any time since the founding of the PRC. 
This is nowhere more in evidence than in the development of plans for 
China's new census and in the assurances recently given informally by Liu 
Zheng, of the Population Research Institute of the Chinese People's 
^ University, during the conference held in-May 1^80 at the East-West 
V Population Center ^that the results of the census would "definitely" 
7^ ( iding ) be made\public in full. 

The planningxor the census has beenjunder way since at least early 
1979. Three successive planning- groups have worked on the plans thus 
far, and the experiences of the two previous Chinese censuses and of a 
number of foreign ceijsus operations hav* been taken into account. The 
United Nations Fund for Population Activities (UNFPA) has been V 
extensively involved, as is well known, in providing computer hardware, 
software, and technical advisers. A census planning group of seven 
persons led by Li Chengrui conferred with census officials in the United 
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States, Canada, the Philippinea, and Japan in July 1979. The iroup alao 
vi$ited the United Nations Statistical Office, which is providing 
technical advice and consultation for the 1982 census. In the course of 
their tour they asked many questions about census methods in the host 
countries and were given vast quantities of published materials on census 
methodology and statistics and copies of census forms currently in use. 

It appears that the Chinese census planners initially expected the 
new census to follow the basic methoddlpgy used in 1953 and 1964., which 
th^ apparently, felt had yielded satisfactory results. The ^ssential 
features of the method include setting up^ a temporary national census 
office under a committee established under the State Council to direct 
and coordinate the work; using a standard census'hour, relying mainly on 
bringing heads of houfeholds to registration stations but sending 
enumerators door-to-door in areas where' the population is scjfttered; 
'conducting a field check of households in advance to be sure none is 
omitted; using large masses of trained enumerators so that* the work can 
proceed in many ar^as at once (the total number of enumerators is 
expected td be more than 6lmillion); conducting recheck* ifter the count 
is in to determine the extent of double .counting, omissions, and other 
errors; and tabulating the results and reporting the figures upward, 
level by level, until they reach Beijing. * i ^ 

However, it is apparent from some of the details of the planning that 
the procedures for the new census are being reviewed and tested more 
carefully than they were for#the two previous censuses. In the 1953 
census, the experimental work was carried out at locaj option, without a 
standard method, central c6ordination, or any possibility of changing the 
methods for the full-scale count as a result of local experiences. This 
time a pretest has been conducted by central authorities in a single, 
locality; Wuxi City and County as of June 30, 1980, and the results are 
to be analyzed before the overall census plans are made final. The 
methods to be employed in rechecking are to be specified in the original 
census instrtictions. and have, in fact, been tried out during' the pretest, 
instead of being left to local discretion and therefore unstandardited as 
they were in 1953*. One of the recheck methods reportedly includes a 
sample re -enumeration conducted by persons other than those who took the 
original count'. 

Instead of setting a rigid time frame for the whole operation and 
letting it collapse, as was done in 1953, or adhering 'to it regardless of 
the consequences, as was done in 1964, the work schedule for the new 
census has been modified several times during ,the planning stages to 
allow more time for the installation of computers and for additional 
planning and pretesting* Originally set for June 30, 1980, the census 
date was postponed to June 30, 198^, and is now scheduled for July 1982. 
The flexibility in scheduling necessarily implies the underttanding and 
suppoft of the political leadership and is a further indication of their 
serious determination to aecure a good count. 

The most significant difference between the new census and its 
predecessors is the greatly increased number of items on which data are 
to be gathered. The 1953 census form contained only five items: name, . 
age, sex, nationality, and relationship to head of househiold. The 1964 
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census added cl.ss statu,, occupation, and education, but for tome reason 
th* infonnation on occupation and education could not be tabulatH. 
1979?%w/"° °^ planning for the new census (early Dece.ber 

mil \ It "fn, ^ consideration, -ftese included ,55 of 

those in the 1964 schedule except for class status and ^« k 

rec^"Llt^n^"f'r! ^« ^ -pf"er;n;i.;rorjiJ?h-'!in 

of 2e7t«n r^l.« • P'^^"*" of converting Chinese ages to those 

diffLultLI oi r^""*" concerned about the 

difficulties of occupational classifications and expressed »uch interest 

^hJrS"^ ^k" 'i^"*'* ^""'^ °^ Census solves ihis proMem. 

d ^K ' '° occupational data n such 

foSr.5 ;j '^'^ tabulated. In addition, the planners 

debated item), marital status, age at marriage (also debated), children 
Z I 7. ?"«tionfor women only), numbe? of berths and deaths i^the 

the amount of housing space, .number of rooms, type of structure, and 

duri;rt;/fKrJ'\ ^•'^ hoofing. questions, have reportedly been dropped 
during the third stage of planning but may be reinstated in time forthe 

hoisInritJr'"fJ"i°"* ^'^f •J*'' ^^fOTted thit, even without the urban 
; n? !k ! Tu* ^® consideration, which would 

S c-tif.J T " ^ 'f'* beside, those 

indicated above. Hence, it is possible that the final schedule may 

differ from the one used in the pretest in Wuxi. 

• The quantity of data that would be collected if the full-scale 

J^aniit^'^f'""^"-" "ru" °^ contemplated is mucfi vaster 

than. that of previous Chinese censuses. The planners recognize this and 
are counting on the computer network to solve the problem*. But the 
computers to be linked together are not all of the'same ind. with 

i J;;?! *!!f"""r* v''*' «"ch .arrangements, the Chinese probably have 
little notion of what can go wrong.. Moreover, they plS to input the 
data by means of keypunching, which they think can be done by 5.000 
operators within a year. But this task alone is formidable, with data 
from some 200 to 250 million households to be transcribed, and there is 
great danger that the entire operation may bog down. 

^«nf!!;? ff. twining enumerators and supervisors and maintaining 

control over what IS done at local levels is also «ore complicated now 

il".iLnfJ" ^^^"^ " be .concerned that ,uch 

LZZ^V- ^"'"^^'"■y 8« out of control and that central instructions .lay 
in mi ?h/?»,?""^*' ^''•r" 'PP-T'^'ly happened in 1953. if not alto 
il ?%?'^"f,"J"^"l authorities profess to have great confidence 

in organization," which they say is an advantage China has over other 

• ;K'-,r«""°" °^ '"P^* hoover, 

ttiat in the 1953 census, and in many other nationaj undertakints- 
requiring mass action in confon»ity with centr.lly'^mindaJed d?f«tive.L. 
cr^Jn-?"!*;?"*-!-'' •J°'^'«="" ««« "n,p.nt and the deception of the 
central authorities by those at lower levels was widespread. If the 

h!v*'r^'^ "fl* indicate that the local population registers 

have not been well maintained. wilL the evidence be reported to higher 
levels as it stands even thougt^ it reveals that the local authorities 
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have ndt been doing i good job? Or will they »ee to it that the tfentut 
data cause them no embarraaament? Ttie Wuxi pre teat reportedly found only 
a. very small difference betweifen the cenaua count and the corresponding 
registration total, which nay be taken as confirmation of the 
authorities* perennial conviction that the registration data are highly 
accurate, but other evidence indicates that Chinese birth and death data 
that also come from thel population registers suffer from severe under- , 
registration. Will the new census provide a truly independent count of 
the population, or will the field work be managed in such a way that .the 
census will only find what ^ the registers already show? If the accuricy 
checks disclose much larger margins of error than in 1953 and 1964, will 
the authorities recognise that a higher omission rate means better 
measurement of error rather than greater error, or lall they, fearing a 
loss of face, have to withhold the figures? Or wili. they announce a net 
undercount figure below the unpossi^ble 0.116 percent for 1953 and 0.0014 
percent for 1964? It remains to be seen. ' 

The importance of a successful census for China should not be under- 
estimated. Not only are the new census data needed for planning, 
administrative, and policy-making purposes as well as the resolution of 
many unanswered questions about China's population; but it is also 
essential that the census turn out well as a vindication of the current 
leadership's position that empirical data are the proper basis for sound 
development strategies. That idea is not wholly accepted within the 
Chinese Coiranunist Party, many of whose members regard it as heresy and a 
threat to their own claim to authority, which rests on ideological purity 
rather than technical knowledge *nd Expertise. A major misadventure in 
census-taking could mean. that thtf detailed census result! would not be 
released. It could also mean another eclipse for Chinese statistics, 
like the long darkness that interrupted the careers of so many 
professional statisticians in China between 1959 and 1977. The recent 
increase in contacts between Chineae scholars *and "of ficiala and their 
foreign counterparts could receive a setback, which would give us all 
cause for regret. Hence we hav« a vested interest in the success^of 
China's next census. , 



) DEMOGRAPHIC RESEARCH POSSIBILITIES 
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The usefulnes* for re»e*rch purgo»e» of the Chine»e demographic dat^ 
currently available i» limited not only by their incompletene»» but al»o 
by the . fact thtt they exhibit a number of internal incon»i»tencie» and 
anomalies that cannot be re.oiwd with the /information, available. In 
come ca>e> the anomaliea »ay be due to th/ fact that the- fijgur,e» come to, 
us through a variety of channels— very few come directly from the State 
Statistical Bureau-jand some My have gotten garbled in the proceks. In 
other c«es, the problems «ay be due to the fact that some of the figures 
are raw data whereas others are estimated or adjusted figuret» or that 
some are.prellminary and others are final figures. There are persistent 
discrepancies between the official natural increase rates^ and the growth 
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r«t(€siTnplied by the official population totala; they have been explained™ 
by an^fficial of the State Statiatical Rursau a» due to the fact that f 
the vital rates are eatimates based on incow^Jlete reports and the totals 
are reported data. The bureau is aware of the problem and hopes that the 
next census will provide the means to resolve it* 

However , there is also the possibility, if not the likelihood^ that 
some of the inconsistencies are due to defects in the data and in the 
methods by"whjch they vere obtained* Whatevpi the causes, it is often 
impossible to determine with any assurance, given the limited information 
available, which of two conflicting sets of data is to be preferred. The - 
apparent anomalies are often rather small, but that is no guarantee that 
the underlying problems are not major. The j|nomalies can sometimes be 
adju&rted out of the data or more plausible configurations can be imposed 
on them, but there c'an be no assurance that the modified data come closer^ 
. to the corresponding demographic situations in China. If the original 
data by province and i^ithin provinces by county level units were 
available in full detail, presumably the visibl^ defects could be 
'identified with greater certainty and the adjustments to compensate for 
them could be made without the ri*sk of simply substituting plausible 
hypotl^cations for implausible but real data. 

Assessing the defects in the data could probably be carried somewhat 
farther if we^ knew more about the methods by which the data were 
gathered. Quite a bit of information is available oq procedures 
presumably used in the 1953 census and how the household registration 
system is supposed t6 operate, but what actually happens may not ^ 
neces.sarily be the same 'thing. The 1964 census remains aTshadowy and 
mysterious affair; only a few details about the effort haVe been provided 
and even so there are contradictions. The methods used^in 1964 were said 
to have been quite similar lo those used in 1953, but the 1964 field 
opc^rations, which lasted about two wteks, were evidently organized 
diife.rently from those in 1953, which required more .than 11 months. The 
methods used in the cancer "epidemiology survey of 1975* are so far known 
only from >iord*of-^outh accou|)ts that differ in some particulars and 
leave much unexplained. Where the data produced by these various sources 
ate in conflict, it is impossible to know^hich is more authoritative 
without more knowledge about the methods and circumstances of data 
collection. One cannot simply assume that the most recent is tWe most 
reliat>le. 

As professional contac|:s between Chinese and foreign social 
scientists continue, it is likely that much more will be learned about 
past and current demographic data collecticAn activities, and the y 
collection of data available outside China will gradually become more 
complete. Increased research activities andT publication by Chinese 
demographerr will also add to the fund of information ibbut data systems 
and population. The prospects are certainly more encourag^ing thai| at any 
time in the 31 years of the PRC. Chinese statisticians are now taking 
part in international conferences at which they present papers and make 
public ^statements. More , conferences are^being convened in China, mainly 
conferences of Chinese demographers, statisticians, .family planning 
workers, and other related specialists, but occasionflly th>pe 



€onferenGes involve invited foreign »peci«li$tt at well. Tript to China 
by foreign denfographert, either for/tourt of inquiry or tt preaent 
lectures to Chinese professionals^an also el ic*it. valuable information 
from the Chinese, particularly ivthe visitors are able to'^^et Outside 
Beijing or to have conversations with their hosts in informal settings* 
Fluency in Chinese is especially advantageous' for .such purposes* * Pi-chao 
Chen^s trips to China have elicited a number ^f useful pieces of 
information, including data series for urban and rural units, technical 
definitions of terms used in family planning, details #bout Chinese'data 
collection, and expressions of opinion by Chipepe colleagues that would 
not have been obtained as easily, if at alU .through «n interpreter. 

The most promising opportunities are those afforded to^foreigh 
scholars who are permitted to conduct research projects in varibus places 
in China, sometimes jointly with Chinese researchers. These sitiiations 
can provide more direct contact with Chinese data sources and an ^nsight 
into Chinese methods of. data collection and analysis. They may also 
produce original data 'that can be used to evaluate the local census and 
registration data or to deal with questions the official data cannot 
answer. Occasionally thfese contacts can result in interesting and 
unexpected disclosures, for example, Katherine Ch^iu Lyle^s discovery 
that in Tianjin premarital pregnancy has become more frequent with the^ 
increase in later marriage and thit restrictions, on number of children 
per family have led to the abandonment of female infants in bu^ » 
stations. Other research projects now under way or soc^n to begin, *uch ^ 
as the Wolf study of family and fertility in five rural communities " 
covered in the Buck study, the Lavely investigation .of correl^es of ^ 
^ rural fertility ip, a cotranune in Sichupni and the Chen and Corsa projects 
^on birth planning in specific counties, will undoubtedly yield more 
information of general value to demographers." Eventually someone will 
succeed in getting access to detailed local data from one or more Chinese 
censuses or to the data in th^e lo<*al population registers or may find out 
how local census and registration work was actually carried otit. Such 
discoveries could be invaluable. Of course, caution must be iised in 
generaliiirtg from fragmentary information garnered in localities that 
cannot be taken as representative of a country of a billion people; in 
the present state of our knowledge about China's- population, however, 
suth information can yield useful hypotheses and discourage the /T 
monolithic generalizations about China that come from too much reliance 
on summary data and national news dispatches. There is much to be gained 
on both sides from the continuation attd expansion of these contacts. 

VULNERABILITIES AND 'VALUE CONFLICTS' 

♦ » 

Whether the contact* are a> u»eful to both »ide» a> th^y »ight be. and, 
indeed, whether they continue JBaT***?**"* degree on how • • 

circumspectly they are handled by the participant*. On both »ide» there 
are »otne a'tpectc of the relation»hip that are potentially lensitive.^ Fox 
the Chine»e^here are vulnerabilitie* that are both professional and 

' ; ' ■ • / 
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• political.' For foreign social »cienti»t», especially for Americans, * 
there are possible value conflicts that nay pose no imediate danger but 
.could do considerable damage in the long run* 

• While the Chinese seem for the nost part to»welcome the resumption of 
relations with colleagues in other countries, they also seem ft times to 
find them threatening and enter into them with apparent .tension and 
anxiety^ The basis for their concern is obviously thi fact fchat they are 
not well prepared to take part in international professional affairs on 
an equal footing with their foreign counterparts* The social sciences 
were in a rather rudimentary state in China when the PRC was founded, and 
they have made little progress since. Foreignhtrained Chinese scholars 
have been unable ^o work in their 'fields or to keep up with what was 
happening in the rest of the world and have liad little opportunity to 
pass on their knowledge to junior colleagues and students. Hej^ce, of the 
people whp hold^ positions of prominence in the^ social sciences in China 

• today, the few senior scholars find that developments itt their # ^ 
specialties have left them far behind, and the* junior scholars find that 
they are inadequately trained by world standards. The demographers among 
them primarily ha^e mathematical, statistical, or economics backgrounds, 
and have just recently been directed into demography. They know how to 

'calculate and to build mathematical nodels but not how to^jg^nduct field 
research or to analyze data. . ' — 

y There are indications that the Chinese are acutely aware of their 
inadequacies when they .meet their foreign counterparts. To be asked to 
prepare a journal article for foreign ^publication or to deliver a paper 
at an interna^tional conference is for them to be put to • test of 
uncertain outcome. They sometimes seem hesitant even to^eak up in 
discussions at professional, meetings, presumably for fear OMevealing 
their limited grasp of the subject. Even in cafual conversations with 
foreign friends tl^ey may risk loss of face. 

^ Of course, we and they can understand and acknowledge that their 
limitations are no fault of their own, and we can commend their earnest 
and often impressive efforts to make up for lost time. But vutual 
recognition does not make*" things any easier for them in situations that 
may impl icitly make them, feel ^inferior. It is t>«refore extremely 
important that foreign coJle«goes be conscious of these sensibilities and 
take care to Ivoid overwhelming Chinese scholars with technical 
sophistication, subjecting them to the kind of freewheeling criticism 
that is normal among professionals elseyhere in the world, tendering them 
excessive or patronizing solicitude, or otherwise causing them needless 
embarrassment. , , . j 

We should also be aware of the fact that they are working in an area^ 
that has policy implications that can also De rather sensitive, the rote 
of the social scientist in China is to assist in the formulation, 
implementation, and popularisation of national policies relating to the 
subjects studied. Demographic, family planning, and related biomedical 
research in China at present mist serve the goal of control of population 
growth and movement. There is only limited scope for the exploration of 
any possible adverse consequences from official policies and wuch less 
for research that might challenge' those policies* Scholars are not at 
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liberty to publish vhatever data and re»earch findings they please nor 
may they indulge freely in exchanges of opinion with other participants 
aylVtternational gatherings. They nust justify and defend official 
' policies and at all times be careful of jihat they say. 

Given the uncertainty of China's political future and th« changes 
that have occurred in the past, Chinese scholars cannot be certain that 
the presient official view of the important, of demography, the value of 
social sdience, or the need to learn from ,tjje experiences of other 
cbuntries will continue indefinitely. AlKChinete scholars must know 
what some of them remember from personal experience about the punishments 
meted out in the past to those who had professional contacts with 
foreigners, read foreign books, or espoused foreign ideas. Despite their 
hopes and ours, they cannot be sure that it will not happen again. If we 
press them for data and information they are HsiblV reluctant to' 
provide, we may be asking them'to take an unknown chance that could 
affect their own future and that of the if "families and associates. .In 
view of what many of them have endured in the past 20 ye«^s,' it would be 
reckless and irresponsible for us to put them in thi* position. 

Contacts with the Chinese also pose somfc delicate problems on our 
side, mainly in the sphiere of value conflicts/ Some of the conflicts 
that arise are not new. In past years the few outsiders invited into 
China have had to decide for themselves how honest they should bcxon 
their retiJrri in reporting things they saw heard that would not please 
their Chinese hosts. For some visitors the problem simply did not arise 
because- they saw and heard no evil and thus could speak only good of 
%.China. Some others felt obliged as a matter of mission to be friendly 
^witnesses, suppressing observations that might be construed as critical. 
Others simply avoided anything that could prejudice their chances of 
another visit. This problem is not as acute as it once was because jmce 
1977 the Chinese themselves have been much more candid about their 
difficulties and shortcomings than ever before, but there is still a 
certain reluctance on the part of some foreign visitors to give up 
apologetics for analysis. . • 

How far should foreign scholars or researchers in China go in making 
observations their hosts need to hear but may not welcome? At what point 
does reticence exceed what is requiired by Chinese sensibilities and 
become merely self-serving? This is often not easy to decide. .What do 
the returning s?holars or researchers write in thfeir trip reports? How 
do they weigh concern for Chinese feelings against personal and 
professional ethics requiring full and frank disclosure? How far should 
they go -in criticizing Chinese f«ta, research operations, professio^l 
literature, analytical methods, theories .and interpretations, policies, 
or administrative practices in writings on China? What should be done 
about data arid information supplied by Chinese informants with the 
stipulation that they not be publishe'4 until they appear itf « Chinese 
publication? Probably no simple position can be addpted in response to 
any of th^-se quAltions, but they ne^d to be CJ'ven careful const aeration, 
not only by individoaLs but also by professional bodies and other 
organizations seeking contacts with their Chinese opposites. 
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• Even more delicate and more critical are the issues raised by the 

;?«nn,-I;r ^f"'!- "f?"""'^' to China in the fields of demography, famly 
planning, biomedical research, and many others ultimately serves the 

in poUtical leadership; assistance is therefore 

i^n^^K S rTL'°.'*^" """^ y''''^'' its objectives are pursued." 

Trlltl A ^ CoUnunist PartWand the Chinese government 'are 

conimitted to the weljfare of the (rtiinese people aiid maintain that their 

dP^?L"uKn^L"^ "?f/ °^ P"Pl«' it i8 the political leaders who 
decide what that will is; they ^o not try to ascertain it through public 

nJi^r/, "^"u^' scholars and researchers who cooperate in 

projects in China that support official- policies may on occasion actually 
be taking sides with the government against the people. 

That possibility is especially itnminent in connection ^ith programs 
relating to family planning and control of popujation growth. Should 
t^ign family planning specialists be involved in projects to assist the 
authorities in a drive like that conducted by the fartily planning 
vjiJtKorities in Guangdong Province in 1979, when they called for some 
300J000 second- and third-trimester abortions in an effort to reach a / 
cenl^rally assigned target natural increase rate of 10 per 1,000? The 
drivA^failed, but if it had been mpre successful, some women might have 
paid f^r Its Success with their Ifves. Should demographers help design 
surveys to locate women who will be induced against, their wHl to submit 
to sterilization by personnel whose level of skill Iff insufficient to 
ensure reasonably safe surgical procedures? Should foreign biomedical 
researphers enter into joint experiments in which the Chinese subjects 
are in no position to give informed consent and the safeguards are well 
below the standards required in their own countries? Such questions can 
too easily be overlooked by foreign professionals in popuUt ion-re la ted 
fields when the objective being served is the control of population 
growth, to which mlany of them have a strong ideological commitment. Like 
.other opinion groups with deep convictions, we may not always look 
critically at the means by which our ends are served. 

^ The danger of ignoring questions of value conflict may turn out 
within a few years to be more real than it seems at present if either of 
t^io eventualities should materialise. One is the resurgence of 
conservative values in the United States that may challenge our 
.involvement in China's population control efforts on grounds of \ 
professional ethics and human rights.* The other is a change in the 
political leadership in China, in which the adverse popular reaction to 
aspects of the plannafl birth program became one of the means by which a . 
different faction gained the ascendancy. If either of these changes came 
to pass. It would be better for the foreign specialists engaged in 
population-related activitiek in China to be able to show that they had 
not failed to consider the value implications ^df what they had been 
doing. In a changed political environment ipiit not likely to go 
unnoticed that we are all subject to some ^nflict of interest in these 
maturs, since, quite apart from the advancement of scientific knowledge, 
our own professional .careers are enhanced by increased professional 
contacts with China. While we are being sensitive to Chinese 
vulnerabilities, we probably ought not to be unmindful of our own. 
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Demogritphic Research Needs and Possibilities 
in the People*s Republic of China 
Ansley J, Coale 



I am in no way a China expert'. The only bases I have for talking about 
the research needs and possibilities in China are some general knowledge 
of demography and my . part icular experience on a recent mission to China, 
-That mission was funded by the United Nations FUnd for Population 
Activities (UNFPA), which is' providing technical assistance to China to ' 
the extent of some ^50 million over the next several years. About 80 
percent of these funds ate for assistance in the 1982 census of 
population. Several million dollars are allocated for assistance in 
establishing demographic research and training in the People s Republic 

of China (PRC). ■ . ' . 

The major part of my mission was to give 15 3-hour .lecturer in a 
period of 3 weeks to some 60 Chinese academics, assembled from the dozen 
universities that are, this year (1980), to establish research and 
training in demography. Without great hope of innediate fuccess, I triM 
in A5 hours of consecutively translated lectures to summarize what I ftlt 
should be the core of the training programs and the research work in 

these 12 universities. .vii»- - 

What 1 have to say about the research needs and possibilities is 
somewhat discouraging. It may be that the fin*} qu'li^y demographic 
research in China will !t>e excellent and will fulfill Chinese needs very 
well; but the Chinese are starting from a very difficult position. No 
country could profit more from effective demographic research. 

The population of China is nearly one billion, as you all know: 
fertility and mortality levels have- undergone very drastic reductidns; 
there is an ambitious program for retarding thfc growth of population in 
the next decade— yet the economy is still in the early stages of ^ 
development, in terms of average income and occupational structure, for 
example. Residence is still predominantly rural, and eropUyiMnt is still 
very heavily dependent on agriculture. The demographic cbntext is an 
interesting and challenging "one, in some ways the most challenging in the 
world— certainly in terms of population size. Yet there is no rich 
background of Chinese demography to draw on. A very small number of 
Chinese demographers had established their expertise prior to the 
Culti."'"' ^ '.lion, and during the last decade all demographic study 
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ceased, as did indeed research and training in all fields in the ^ 
universities. Chinese demography is startijig from far back in .terms of 
its professional traditions, drawing* on a very small reservoir of people 
trained in any of the social science^ or other relevant fi€|lds. 

The lack of demographic background was evident as 1 lectured. Two 
age groups were represented. The younger persons were in their 30s, and 
the older ones wer* in the^ir 50s a^ 60s. One might expect to find in 
attend.ance newly trained s'tudents in their early 20s and older faculty 
members in their late 30s aiid AOs Ui would be found where there had been 
continuity in university activities);' instead, everyone was 10 years 
older. Few are equipped by age. and training to absorb new material and 
to incorporate it in their intellectual procedures*and habits — ^and that 
is a major barrier to getting things going. 

Perhaps a still mor^ intractable problem for the future of 
demographic research in China is the absence of data, and the absenclb of 
a tradition .Qf collecting data and making them accessible to 
researchers. The PRC did take a census of sorts in 1953, and another one 
in 196A. In 1975 there was a large sample survey for epidemiological 
purposes; each gives some kind of age distribution for the Chinese^ 
population. In addition, there is apparently some kind of continuous 
register 6f the population as well as registration of births and deaths. 
Registered events are not tabulated on a national or a provincial level 
as a routine matter, certainly not in the kind of detail that 
demographers would like to' have. Births are not tabulated by age of 
mother, duration of marriage, birth 6rder, and so on^ and. corresponding 
detail for deaths /is also not recorded. The registered data that we see 
are a compilation of figures tltat have been collected at the local 
level. I was told by Chinese colleagues that detail (age of mother, 
etf») is recorded in the commune, but not consolidated in tabulations for 
larger entities. In other words, the figures are recorded but not 
combined. Nobody knows age-^specif ic fertility rates based on registered 
births and counts or estimates of the population. The absence of a 
substantial body of data that we ar« accustomed tOt-having in other 
countries is made worse by the absence of a tradition of data gathering 
'^and the lack of trained experts in this area. There are no traditions of 
sample survey work, interview design, and so on, that one likes to see as 
a resource for repairing this deficit in data. ^ 

Dei^graphic research (academic research and government research) aj/d 
demographic training are apt to be of little significance for China aj 
long as research and training f re not empirical* l^er^ is a t^ndejidy 
China to propose a curriculum in demography that traces the history of 
though*^t on population from Confucius to the present* That would be an 
interesting subject for a minority to pbrsue, but surely should not be 
the principal form of research. There is a long way to go to provide a 
critical mass^ so to speak, of expert demographers and to hsve the data 
f,or them to work with* « 

On the positive side, I found-'^as I am sure other observers more 
experienced than 1 have found — very obvious determination and ambition on 
the part of the Chinese who are planning to work in this field. There 
w#s a very evident willingness, even eagerness, to learn* The lectures 1 
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gave were unccmprotnising. They were atraight technical demography, with 
•ummation signs, even integral signs, and little omission of hard 
material', there was the additional barrier of consecutive translation, 
of" lectures given day after day instead of at weekly intervals, as in the, 
Princeton graduate couraes. I don't think it would have been possible 
for anyone to h»ve mastered that series of lectures in such a short 
time. I said so at the time, adding that hevertheless I felt that an 
introduction to professional-level demography muat cover a fair 
proportion of the basic part of the subject Batter. In spite of the 
formidable material, the attention of the persons attending the lectures 
never flagged. An experienced lecturer can tell when the audience is 
paying attention and when it is not. They were paying very close 
attention ill the way through. Some came to the hotel room of th^ 
translator in the evenings t'o ask <rue»tions. The lectures were taped, 
and will be reviewed again.. Various officials in different educational 
institutions and the Ministry of- Education expressed willingness to 
select the best qualified person^, in background and in foreign-language 
ma&tery, to be sent abroad, and to bring a continuing flow of experts to 
help in particular assets of demography at the receVitly established 
demographic research apd training centers- . 

I'll say a few words about the kinds of research in Chinese 
demography that seem most important. A crucial form 0.f research : , 
preliminary to other forms is research on verification of the quality of 
the data. I was assured, for example, that registration of vital 
statistics is complete in the cities,' but some of the very few published 
figures arouse my skepticism. In particular, the very low infant \ 
mortality rate that is published is hard to accept. Using the age 
distributions from the 1953 and the 1964 censuses as well as the 1975 
epidemiological survey, and using the mortality •"•ly«" 
Banister and Samuel Preston, we have tried projecting both backward and 
■ forward to determine the consistency of the enumerations, also to 
look at the number of births that they imply. The number of , births 

• implied for the 1960s is tome. 20-30 percent greater than the number 

• obtained by reading a graph showing the official data. .'"''J' J' 
reason to suspect that-* in fact, the registration that is accented as 
complete is,not. It Was quite conwon for »t«tistical authorities in the 
United States, before verification was possible, to believe that the 
figures were complete when they were riot. No matter how intense the* 
statistical activity, it ^an bi subject to unsuspected omissions or^ 

"^'^"iay be wrong about'.Chii\ese data. The way to Hnd out is to 
establish routines for effective monitoring: to.use matching procedut;ps 
and demographic analysis, for example, f think that is an importapt 
first step in the establishment of effective demographic research in 

Chi DA* * • * 

In a word, the ^search mQst needed is that which can provide 
information useful t^ short- and long-range policies. This criterion 
applies to the economic and social sciences generally, and to demography 
in particular'. An Example it population projections bated on 
high-quality data concerning the current state of the population. For 
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example', in judging the feasibility of reducing fertility, it^ii 
important to know what current parity iar^what the ^iatribution of women 
is by the nvnnber of children they have had. 

There are two kinds of policies that should be kept in «ind in 
talking about policy-relevant research. One kind is aimed at modifying 
the future development of population—policies to speed the reduction of 
mortality, the reportedly quite ef fective^policies aimed at lowering the 
fertility of the Chinese population, and policies aimad at relocation, 
restricting rural-urban movement, and so on. In other words, one kind of 
policy that is contemplated and already implemented is aimed at modifying 
population trends. Research is needed to determine the feasibility and 
the implication? of those policies— for example, what they imply for the 
future age distribution. ' 

The other kind of population* policy for which research is relevant 
concerns adaptation to population trends that are inevitable, such as the 
large increase in the labor force between now and the end of the century, 
an increase consisting of persons already born. The Relevant research 
needed is how to design social and economic policies to accommodate the 
population trends that are built into the existing situation. Ohere it 
an enormous volume of research of that s^rt in' China, with its extreme 
demographic 'characteristics. I cat\ only hope th^at the ambition of the 
Chinese in their current attempts to upgrade demography will meet with 
some Success. 
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Estimates pf Completeness of Death Recording . 
in the Chinese Sample Survey of 1972-1975 
Judith Banister and Samuel Preston ^ 




During 1975, health workers in aelected areaa in China were inatructed to 
tabulate from available records the number of deatha, by age and cause, 
that were recorded among members of various production teams during 
1972-197A. They were also asked to recoH population numbers for those 
teams by age for year^end 1974« These tabulations were obtained from 
approximately 25 provinces, including about 93 percent of the p opula tion 
of China. The excluded provinces are remote and relati\|eljp-p<rCr^ Tt>v 
appears that the sample was designed to be approximatelv^JO-percent ] 
sam^>le of the 8A2 million residents in the provinces covered. Accord j/fcg 
to^ available accounts, every production brigade in eacn study area was 
represented by its fifth or aixth production team (prc^uction brigades 
con^t of only a few thousand people at most, and they are divided into 
production teams of rox^hly 100*200 people each), teams are numbered in 
order of their date of formation, and the fifth and sixth teams, which 
tend to be located in the middle ranges in terms of length of existence, 
may not. be strictly representative.^ ^ 

This paper is an attempt to evaluate the completeness with which 
deaths were recorded in thi'a sample. The analysis is reported in two, . 
parts^ The first part uses stable "population techniques, and the second 
part uses intercensal procedures. In the first part the study population 
can be analyzed without any assumption about its national 
representativeness, whereas, in the second it is necessary to assume such 
representativeness. 

« STABLE HEtHODS 

• ^. 

Two methods have been proposed to pftiiiiate death registration^ 
completeness in stable populations, i.«., populations characterixed by 
constant irowth, birth, and death rates and by a constant age 
distribution. These methods astume, in addition to population stability, 
that the completeness of registration is invariant vith arge above an 
arbitrary initial atarting age. These conditions are never strictly «>e;t, 
and departure* from them affect the results yielded by the methods in 
ways that have been described elsewhere (Preston et al. , 1980). 

22 
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•n,e first method vas devised by William Brass and has been described 
„,any times (e.g., Brass, 1975). It requires fitting • «".xght line to 
scatterplots of the relation between the recorded death rates above 
particular ages and the estin,ated "birth «tes" above those same ages 
(the rate of entry into the population aged x and above as a result of 
persons reaching their xth birthday). Figure 1 shows the •P;""Pl°^,. ^ 
?hat forms the basis for this fitting. Evidently, it is rather irregular 
below age 30 (points to the right represent higher .g*s) , but above that 
age a linear relation emerges. Many different lines can be fitted to 
these'points, depending on the choice of initial and "rminal ages and on, 
the fitting-procedure used. Table 1 presents the implied levels of 
registration con,pleteness that result fr on, different choices. They are 
all in the range of .68 to .78. (The raw data obtained from the 1975 

survey are shownin Appendix Table A-1.) ' j^.^k^ »„a 

Ttle second method uses information on the age structure of deaths and 
an estimate of the growth rate (Preston and Hill, 1980; Preston et al., 
1980). The completeness o-f death registration above any age x is ^ 
estimated as the ratio of the calculated population over age X 

(calculated, from the distribution of deaths over age " /"^^^^^^ P°P"l!'^°" 
growth rate) to the population over age x as enumerated. It is thererore 
possible to estimate the completeness of death registration for the age 
ranges 10*. 15+, 20+ and so on. If the growth rate is uncertain, users 
are enc#ur«ed to experiment with several rates- and to choose the one 
Tat yit^ds the most level age-Sequence of completeness estimates that is 
closest to horizontal for successive values of x. the ages above which 
completeness is estimated. T^is procedure is recommended because 
completeness estimates that start with a younger initial -KJ 
sensitive to errors in the estimated growth rate. than are those 
b^gi" with an older initial age. Table 1 presents completeness. estimates 
based on three different growth rates and various initial -K" 
estimation. The resulting series are plotted in Figure 2- ""jjy. 7* 
of the three growth' rates yields a level sequence. A growth rate of .025 
yields an age-sequence of completeness estimate tfiat is -nearly constant 
at .83-.84 for values of x up to age 30; above that age, completeness 
estimates decline. On the other hand, estimates with an r - .015 are . 
virtually constant at .65 for values of x from age 30 onwards but fall as 
X falls for values of x below age 30. The intermediate 8"«th rate of 
.020 yields estimates that increase slowly with x to age 30 and d^lj"' 
ilowly with X thereafter. Overall, this final sequence is the most level 

and averages about .TO* . 

At this poinf it is necessary to discuss the effects of errors in , 
assumptions or dita on the stable estimates. Of the many P«"^^l* 
errors, we believe that the most important in the present application is 
population instability resulting from mortality decline. Even if we 
assume that the completeness of death recording is as low aS .70, the 
"luTting life expectancy in 1972-1974 is 60.0 ye.rs. In comparison, _ 
Barclay et af. (1976) estimate life expectancy among C^^""*^*""" V" 
1929-1931 to have been below 25 year... Tliese figures J'PjyjJ"^^^;;^, 
experienced an extremely rapid mortality decline even if deaths recorded 
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TABLE 1 Results of Brass Method of Eftimtting Death Regiatration 
Completeness as Applied to Data for China, 1975 



Range of Ages 
Used in Fitting 



Completeness Estimate (corresponding 
implied growth rate ihovn in parentheses) 



Bi -Weight 
Regression 



Least-^Squares 
Regression 



XI-80 
5-80 
5-60 

15-65 

\ 

20-60 



.679 


.678 


(.0183) 


(.0183) 


.690 ^ 


.683 


(.0191) 


(.0189) 


.774 


.77^ 


t.0220) 


(.0221) 


.721 


.724 


(.0198) 


. (.0200) 


.729 


.742 


(.0193) 


(.0201) 
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FIGURE 2 Estimated Completeness of Death Re'gistration (C), Chinese 
.Sample, 1972-197A, Using Preston-Coale Method ^ 
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for the 1972*197A period are considered to be terioufly incomplete* Such 
a decline clearly viofates an assua^tiott on which the stable. nethods are 
based • 

Simulations have been performed to estimate the effect of mortality 
decline on stable estimates of registration completeness* One simulation 
assumes that, in the space of 25 y^ars, lift ex^^ctancy at birth improves 
from 37.5 to 50*0 years in a fashion described 6y Coale*I)emeny (1966) 
•Vest** female model life tables.* TKis decline occurs to an initially 
stable population. Estimates of completeness made at the end of the 
25-year period (wheti deaths are in fact completely registered) decline 
from 1.01 at ages 10 or, 20 to 0*95 at ages 50 or 60 (Preston et al*, 
1980:187-189)* Estimates at younger' a^es are mote accurate, and a 
declining age-sequence of estimates is produced. The simulated mortality 
decline, however, is only»about half as rapid as that which , probably , » f 
occurred in China, and of shorter duration. » Larger distortions should be 
Expected in the Chinese application. The simuli^ted a^e**seque^ce of 
estimates is not dissimilar to that produced by r » .025 in Figure 2; the 
larger declines for^ values of x above age 30 in the figure (roughly three 
times as rapid) might be attributed to the more rapid mortality decline 
in China. • If the est.imates at younger ages are relatively unaffected by 
the mortality decline, t;hen the" choice of r « .025 implies a completeness 
level of about •8A. 

Similar simulations have also been performed with respect <to the 
Brass procedure (Nartin> 1980)* It appears, in general^ to be somewhat 
more vulnerable to error resulting from mortality depline* Estimates of 
completeness are biased downwards by tfiortality improvements* The example 
given by Martin that comes closest to the apparent Chinese situation 
starts with female. "West life exjJectancy of 30 and reaches one of 67#2 
in the space of 30 ybars*(with the gross reproduction rate constant at 
2.5). Estimation of completeness via Brasses method after either 20 or 
30 years yields a completeness level of .81 when registration is in^fact 
100 percent complete* Thus,, the Brass results reported in Table 2 
probably rather seriously underes*timate the completeness of death 
recording. 



INTERCENSAL METHODS 

A variety of intercensal methof^have been proposed for estimating 

registration completeness. These can he applied to the sample survey of 

1975 .in combination with the census age distribution of 1964*, However, 

there are very serious questions about the comparability of the two ^ 

sources* The: difficulties are be^t represented. by di^spl ay ing the age 

sequence of intercensal growth rates between. the 1953 apd 1964 censuses 

alongside those between the 1964 census and the 1975 survey* These rates 

are preseilted in cols. 1-^3 of Table 3* The 1974 total population was 

assumed to be 910 million to account for the approximately 7 percent of 

the population that was outside the surveyed area. Whereas the 

age-sequence of growth rates for the entire 1^53-^1974 period appears to 

* 
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TABLE 2 Estimated Completeness of Death Registration Usi*ng Preston-^Cosle 
Method 



Age Range 

Used to Estimate Assumed Growth Rate ; 

Completeness .015 .020 \025 



0+ - 


.566; 


.684 


• 635 


5+ 


.566 * 


.684 


.835 . 


10+ 


' ' .586 


.697 


.837 


15+ 


.611 


.717 


.846 


20+ 


. .621 


.717 . 


.833 


25+ 


V .642 


.730 


.836 


30+ 


.654 


.734 . 
.721 


.828 


35+ 


.1651 


.801 


A0+ 


.649 


.710 


.779 


45+ , 


.651 


.703 


.761 


50+ 


.652 


.697 


.745 


55+ 


.650 


.686 . 


.725 


60+ 


.640 


.669 


.700 


Note: 


These results are developed using a 


program written by John 
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TABLE 3 ••in tercensar' Growth Rates in China, 1953-1964 and 1964-1974 



ARC (•) 



Grwth Rate 
for Aites a 
and Above^ 
1953-1964* 
(1) 



Growth lUite 
for Aites a 
and Ahovef. 
1964-197A 
(2) 



Growth Rate 
for Aitei a 
and Above, 
1<J53-1976 
(3) 



Assumini^ 1953 and I97A are 
"Chinese" «nd \9M is 
•Wittern" ind Correct in|t 
1964 for Cowparability 



Approximate 
Growth Rate 
ARes a*, 

1.953- I96A 
(A) , 



Approximate 
Growth Rate 
ARea a*, 

(5). 



Same Atsumptiona aa Cola. (Q) 
and (5), but Adjuating 196^ 
ARe Diatribution for. 4 Percent 
Undercyunt at All Atea 



Approximate 
Growth Rate 
ARes a*, 
1953-196^ 
(6) 



Approximate 
Growth Rate 
ARea a*, 
196^-1974 
(7) 



0 
5 

10 
15 
20 
25 
30 

u 

50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
75 
BO 



.0U7 
•0160 
•0128 
•00711 
•0067 
•0072 
•0066 
•0052 
•0043 
•0034 
•0029 
.0012 
•0002 
'•00 20 
-•0034 
•0053 
•0022 



•0269 
•Q292 
.0298 
•0307 
.0308 
•0276 
•0273 
^0300 

• 0325 
•0344 

.•0362 
•0392 

• 0448 
•0520 

• 0590*" 
•0674 
.0841 



• 0207 
•0225 
•0211 
•OI9d 
•0185 
•0172 
•0167 
•0173 
•0181 
•0185 
•0192 
•0203 
•0221 
•0243 

• 0270 
•0?56 
•0422 



.0147 
.•0190 
.0161 
.0111 
•0098 
•0103 
.0102 

• 0092 
•0087 
*0083 
•0086 
.0094 
.OORJI 
.0088 

• 0090 
.0230 



.0269 
.0261 
.0263 
.0272 
.0277 
•0244 
•0235 
•0258 
.0279 
.0292 
•0302 
•0320 
• 0357 
^0407 
•0450 
•0484 



.0183 
.0226 
.0197 
•0147 
•0134 
.0139 
•0138 
.0128 
.0123 
.0119 
•0122 
•0130 
•0124 
•0124 
•0126 
•0266 



• 0232 
•0224 

• 0226 
•0235 
.0240 
.0207 
•0198 
•0221 
.0242 
.0255 

• 0265 
.0283 

• 0320 
.0370 
.0419 
•0447 
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o 



00 
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be plausible, di^Txliying the, familiar tJ-ahaped pattern indicative of 
mortality decline, the tame cannot be said for the two component* 
periods. Growth rates generally decline with age for 1953-196A and rite 
with age during 1964-1974. There is a. clear inverse association between 
the two sets of growth rates. Growth rates for the population ibove age 
65 rise from ••002 in the earlier period to ♦•0520 in the later period. 

There is a clear suggestion that something is wrong with the 1964 age 
distribution, which seems to comprise progressively too few people as age 
increases. Furthermore, the virtual doubling of total population growth 
rates between 1953-1964 and 1964-1974 implies that there may have been 
unusual difficulties in the completeness of enumeration in 1964. 
Intercensal analyses that use the unadjusted 1964 age distribution 
produce very implausible estimates of registration completeness, often or 
indeed usually exceeding unity. 

One factor that might have contributed to the peculiar age-sequences 
of growth rates in the two periods is the use of a different pr*edure of 
age reckoning among adults in the 1964 census. Evidently, a special 
effort was made in that year to have ages recorded in a conventional 
Western fashion, thfcre is other information that suggests that a 
substantial amount of age reporting in the traditional Chinese style 
occurred in 1974 and 1953. Accordingly, we have experimentally corrected 
the 1964 age distribution to make it less Western and more Chinese. This 
was accomplished simply by increasing the population above age x in 1964 
by the factor \ 

(s^ ' 5V5) 

or by the "birth rate" into the population age» x and above. Thi» 
amounts to displacing upward, the age distribution by approximately one. 
year, so that persons of age x-1 and over •» recorded in the census are 
assumed to be of age x and above according to Chinese age reckoning. 

The implications of this displacement for intercensal growth rates 
are shown in columns (A) and (5) of Table 3» The age-sequence of growth 
rates for 1953-196A becomes roughly le^vel between ages 20 and above and 
70 and above, and higher rates are observed at the extremes of age; a 
J-shaped pattern, with a much lower slope to the right hand upright of 
the J than i-n the uncorrected figures, is estimated for 1964t197A. The ^ 
correction does not, o^ coMrse, affect the abrupt increase betoMn the 
periods in the total- population growth rate.. The age patternVf 
corrected growth rates is more acceptable than that of the uncorrected 
sequence, but there is obviously ijo assurance that it is accurate. 

One way to gauge the acceptability of this adjustment xs to' compare 
the intercensal changes by age to those implied by deaths registered in 
the 1972-197A survey; at the same tim*, of course, we must attend to the 
evaluation of the death records, the main object of thi.s exercise. 

One intercensal method for estimating death registration 
completeness, as well as the relative completeness of coverage of the two 
censuses, was suggested by PrestoA and Hill (1980). If registration 
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completeness and census completeness are invariant with age. then the 

following equation applies: 6 » '■"'^^ «-ne 

^ _ _jc+ , where 

N° \e(o) C *N*>. 




X*, 

„t X 

•(x+t)+ " recordedN^ber of persons above age (x+t) at time t; 

x+ ■ J ■ recorded deaths to cohorts aged x-and above at time-o; 

E(t),E(o) « completeness of coverage of censuses at time t and 

time o,^ respectively; and 
^ ' completeness with which deaths are recorded. 

hv flil-'f -ndithe .slope- E(t)/C may then be estimated 
by fitting a straight line to the relationship between , 

^(x*t)*^\* ■"'^ ^x+/\4, • '"'^ point* re<Jui"'d for making this fit to 
196A-1974 intercensal changes are shown in Figure 3.1 These points ' 
(with one exception) lie exceedingly close to'a straight line with a 
Altlt *" intercept of .98. The indicated completeness of 

Jo5?^" completeness of population coverage in 

the 1974 survey. C/E (1974),\is 1/1.136 - .880. The^. implication is that 
deaths are incompete by som\ 12 percent; that is, deaths would have to 
t>e inflated by 1.136 m order to account for intercensal changes in 
?Q^r\'i"' ^^"T'*'" implication is that the population count in the 
1974 study population used m the computations is only 2 percent 

""l^*}^"^ '° 196^ census. Since the study ^population needs 
to be adjusted upward by approximately 7 percent to account for its 

S? '"''^u* census ahould be ; 

adjusted upward by some 5 percent.. Note that the average number of 

;^\P""^ ]r?-^97^ ^e inflated by 1/.88 to account 

for intercensal change; .88 is an estimate of "completeness" of the . - 
average annual number of deaths in 1972-1974 relative to the expected 
annual number of deaths for the whole period 1964-1974, and may simply 
reflect the fact that deaths per year were, declining. If so. a very. 

iThe "corrected" 1964 age distribution is used. The census was 
mov^d from midyear to year end, 1964. by applying the recorded 
'rir""w pertaining to all ages combined fdr one half 



year. Intercensal" deaths are taken.as the average annual deptht for 

S54'L Jh-T"J\^""\^r^"^'^f» population sire in 

aVn °^ ''".^y population rather than the adjusted total of 

5riu mil l ion t 
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FIGURE 3 
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Relation Between Proportionate «nte,ft:ensal Changes xn 
Cohort'Site and Proportionate Intercensal Deaths to 
Cohort, China 196A-I974, 196A Age Di.tributxon Corrected 
to be "Chinese" 
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rapid decline of 3 percent annually is implied, aince the series are 
displaced by U years, on ayeragfc.. Since the population is growing at 
about 2 percent a year, a decline in adult -Heatl? rates of abput 5 percent 
per year is implied. Such a rate is typically associated with a gain of 
more than one year of life ej^pectancy at birth for every calendar yfar. 

In order to apply th^ othe^;^ interccnsal methods, estimates of growth 
rates are required. The above results suggest that the observed 
.1964-1974 growth rates may be seriously in error by virtue of relative 
underenumeration in 1964. We have therefore used these results to 
inflate the 1964 Age distribution at all ages by 4 percent, a somewhat 
more conservative figure than the 5 percent estimated abovfe. The 
resulting interce;isal growth rates for 1953-1964 and 1964-1974, shown in 
Table 3, increase much less abruptly than in the unadjusted figures. 

Several other procedures can now be applied. One of these uses the 
following^dentity for a closed populat-i^n: 

r « b - d . 
a+ a+ a+ » 

where the terms from left to ri^t refer to the growth rat^", birtl\ rate, 
and death rate of the population above age a. If the repdrded death 
rate, dR^^, has a completeness i|t each age C, then the equation becomes 

dR \ 

^ _ a* 



No assumption of stability is required to uae this procedure^ Results 
are shoynUn Table 4. If the^ final corrected growth rates from W>le 3 
are used, compl eteness estimates in the range ot •72-. 96 are obtarhtd at; 
different ages (with one observation outside thi$ range)* Estimates are 
clustered toward the upper end 'of the range, and stabilize at about .9 at 
ages 5.0 and above* Use of the uncorrected growth rates, also shown in 
the table, 'produces absurd r<;sujta»2 * 

With direct estimates of grow;:h rates, the stable methods can be 
reapplied. However, the growth rates are notVonstant with agfc, so that 
strictly stable assumptions are inappropriate. Ansley Coale has 
•uggested a method of estimation, originally developed from stable 
.population *eory but podified to allow for growth rates that vary with 
age. He noted that the niimber of persons aged a .can be estimated ftom 
the growth rate And age diitribjution of deaths above a in a stable 

— : ' ^ 

2lf in theYncorrected figure* (b^^ - r^^) it plotted against dR^^, 

an intercept ofi .0035 or >o is produced, which are consistent with^the 
earlier claim ihat the 196A census was about 4 percent deficient relative 
to the 1974 siirvey ^inflated to- 910 million." 
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Completeness £#tiinates Based on Comparisons of 1972**197A Death 
Rates to Difference Between Birth Rates and Growth Rates 



Completeness of Death Registration 
Based on Ratio of Death Rate a^ to 









Birth Rate a^ Minus: 






Mean Birth 


Uncorrected 


Corrected 




Rate, a-^, 


» 


Growth 


Growth 


Age (a) 


1966 and 


1974 


Rate a* 


Rate a-*^ 


5 


-.0313 


•* 


3.0A 


.89 


10 • 


.0357 




1«22 




15 ■ . 


.0357 




1.68 


.72 


20 


.0339 




3.13'- 


.87 


25' 


.0363 




1.32 


.65 


30 


.0385 




1.03 


.76 


35 


.0413 




1.40 


.96 




.0463 




1.36 ' 


.95 


.. 


.0524 




. i.iz? 


.92 


50 


.0694 




1.16 


.89 


55 ' 


• .0714 




1.09 


.90 


60 


.0884 




1.03 


.90. 


65 


.1110 


\ 


.99 


.88 


70 . 


.1381 


.98 


.88 


75 


.1871 




^ .85 


.79 



T 

TABL'E 4 
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population, and that the ratio of thia eatimate to the true population at 
age a is equal .to the completeness of registration above a^, These^ 
numbers, N(a), estimated'by using different growtB rates for different 
ages' above a, can be cumulated to provide the total estiiiMited population 
above a. The ratio of this cumulated total to the true total above a 
provides another, smoothed, estimate of registration completeness. 
Table 5 presents the results' of using this latter procedure..^ it gives 
estimates of registration completeness that are very stable with age and 
cluster in the range of .83-. 86 for ages 25 and above. 



SUMMARY 

Five procedures have been employed to estimate the completeness of death 
fecbrding in the Chinese sample survey of 1975. , ' 

(1) The Brass stable population procedure gives estimates of completeness 
in the range of .68 to .78, but simulations of the effects of rapid 
^ mortality declipe such as apparently has occurred in China suggest' that 
this estimate may require inflation by 1/.81^ giving a revised range of 
.8A-.96. 

(2) The Preston-Coale procedure with an arbitrary growth rite of .025 
produces an age-pattern of estimates similar to that which can normally 
be expected in a destabilised population, whereas other growth rates 
producj2 patterns that require other, and to us less plausible, 
justification. The ^completeness estimate implied at the value of 

r « .025 is .83-. 84. 

Other animates make use of intercensal procedures. Unfortunately, 
there is evidence of incomparability both in age reporting and in the 
general completeness of coverage ih the two ^'censuses." . Results of the*^ 
death registration methods are sensitive to the corrections that are 
employed. In thiis' paper, the major correction used is to displace the 
1964 census age distribution upward by one. yi^lar to make it wore 
"ChineSse." This procedure produce's' two, essentially independent , 
estimates of th€f incompleteness of the .1964* census (relative to an 
estimate of 910 miTWpn for 1974) of about 4 percent. The' first 
procedure that' follows does not make use of the census incompleteness 
estimate; the other two ^d'o., 

(3) The Prestdn-Hi 11 Intercensal procedure, which c ombres . 
intercensal changes in cohort siie to intercensal cohort deaths',^ produces 
a completeness estimate of .88, thxT estimate being, strictly speaking,, 
the ratio of average annual deaths reported for 1972-1974 to average 
annual deaths expected for 1964-1974. 

(4) Comparisons of the registered death rate,. to the differein'ce 
between birth rates and growth rates derived from intercensal comparisons 
produce a tet^of completeness estimates in the range (with onef^ exception) 



3we are grateful to Shiro Horiuchi for prograitming the solution 
required for this method. 
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Coalft Method Results A««u»ing Stability Above Etch A(e but 
Allowing, Growth Rates to Vary, Osiuf r(a+) Series of Table 
I for 1964-1974, Adjusted for Western Age Reporting and 4 
Percent Omission in 1964 Census • 



Completeness 



.79 

.81 

.81 

.83 

.85 

.85 

.85 

.85 

.85 

.86 

.85 

.86 

.84 

.85. 

.86 
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iLuV'il^/ Estimates (p.rticuUriy at the older ages) are clustered 

nroJdLl^' "^"^ i» - hybrid of stable .„d intercensal 

fsa-tse" • ""^^ °^ estimates in the range of 



CONCLUSION 

We should stress that the intercensal methods are sensitive to the 
procedures used to "correct" the 196A age distribution. A different 
correction- procedure would move all intercensal estimates in the same 
direction, so that their consistency should not be taken as evidence of 

h'irP^°i!lLr-"5'l''^ °J int"«nsal procedures. The adjustment used 
here, which is defended on grounds of its correction of the bizarre 
intercensal growth rate patterns for 1953-196A and 196A-197A, may 
ultimately require considerable amendment. Completeness results from 
using Ik are generally in the range of .82-.90. Tijis is also the general 
range suggested by the stable methods after they are corrected for the 
likely errors introduced by destabilizing mortality change. At this 
point our best .guess would place the completeness of death reporting in \ 
the range of .82-.90. It should be noted that" some of the implied 
incompletenessr-about 3X— is simply a result of the fact that the 
•year-end population size in 197A is larger than that which would pertain 
to the mid-point of the 1972-197A period .for which deaths are recorded. 
It might also be noted that we are evaluating the efficiency with which 
deaths were recorded in the sample -survey, rather than the quality of the 
underlying registration system from which the deaths wer* extricated. 

If 'we adopt the midpoint of the estimated completeness range, i.e., 
.86, and correct death reports at all ages accordingly (and not simply 
for adults), then the implied level of life expectancy at birth is about 
63-64 years. 
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Ap|>endix Tible A-l Mortality Data by Age Obtained from the China 1975 Survey of Cancer Epidemiology 



0-4 
5-f 

15-19 
20-24 
25=2f 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75-79 
80* 



Study Population 
(in thouiandt) 



Proportion of 
Study Population 



104,413 
113,808 
103,941 
78,425 
77,000 
63,T54 
50,067 
. *6,595 
42,981 
38,390 
32,896 
27,610 
23,285 
16,936 
11,739 
6,444 
3,986 

841,670 



12.41 
13.52 
12.35 
9.32 
'•15 
7.50 
5.95 
5.54 
5.11 
4.56 
3.91 
3.28 
2.77 
2.01 
1.39 
0.77 
0.47 

100.00 



Ifciwber of Opaths 
(in thouaandt) . 



1,422 
251 
95 

ni 

m 

104 
102 
133 
168 
221 
291 
.375 
512 
559 
653 
485 
579 

6,143 



Axe-Specific 
th>Mth Rate 
(per thousand). 



13.62 
2.21 
0.92 
1.03 
4^45 
1.65 
2.04 
2.85 
3.91 
5.7tf 
8.85 
13.58 
21.99 
33.01 
56.63 
75.26 , 
145.26 

7.30 



Hunber of 

Cancer 

Deatha 



5.6 
4.5 
4.1 

5.1 
6,7 

8.2 
11.3 
20.6 
33.5 
51.6 
70.0 
83.8 
95.7 
86.0 
72.4 
39.0 
24.5 

622.6 
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Population Trends, 
Population Policy, and 
Population Studies in China 

Ansley J. Coale 



With recent dramatic changes in the components of pop- 
ulation growth in China and the evolution of population policies of unprece- 
dented scope, demography is evidently becoming recognized within the 
People's Republic as an important academic and scientific discipline. The 
sparse Chinese existing resources in the social sciences and statistics will make 
the needed development of denK)graphy difficult. 

Newl y available Information 
about the poo ulation of China * 

As everyone knows, China has the largest national population in the world. 
As an> demographer knows, itports of remarkably low death rates and re- 
, markable reductions in the birth rate in the past decade have conoe from many 
observers. Recently it has beconne possible to piece together from authoritative 
sources a fairl> complete picture of the growth of the Chinese population and 
the evolution of the Chinese birth rate and death rate since the People*s Republic 
was established. 

Because the data have appeared in manuscripts that have not been widely 
publicized, it may be useful to list belt biith rates and death rates derived from 

. material written by Chinese with access to official data. The following sources 
have been used: (1) An article by Wang Naizong* published in April I980« 
included a graph presenting the annual number of births iti China from 1949 
to 1977.' John Aird has carefully read the number of births for each year from 
this graph.^ (2) The total numbers of births and deaths for the aggregate time 
periods 1950-57, 1958-61, 1962-71, and 1972-79 arc given in arf article 
that appeared in a Chinese language journal in March 1980.' The total numbers 
of births period by period are in close but not exact agreement with Aird's 

. reading of/Wang*s graph. (For 1962-71 and 1972-79, the sum of the indi- 
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vidual-ycar births is 98.6 percent of the given toiiI.).(3) In a paper prepared 
for the Beijing International Round Table on Dcniography in October 1980, 
Professor Liu Zheng, ihe Director of the Institute of Population Research at^ 
ihe People's University, gave figures for national birth and death rates for a 
number of individual years between 1954 and 1979 and rural and urban birth 
and death rates for selected years within ihe same broad period/ When weighted 
averages of rural and urban rates are included for years not listed in the sequence 
of total rates. Professor Liu's data provide national rates for 18 calendar years. 

The birth and death rates presented in Tables I and 2» and in Figure 1. 
quite clearly confirm what has been heard from returning travelers and seen 
in isolated items in the Chinese press— they show a population of almost' a^ 
billion in 1979. with a ver> low death rate* and a birth rate that has been 
halved in no more than 15 years. Earlier reports of a large reduction in fertilitx 
were received ^kepticall) b> some foreign experts. A large reduction in urban 

TABLE 'l Annual birth and death ratas In tha Paopta's Rapubllc of 

China. 1953-79 



Year 


KouKh fstinuite 
of population 
(millionsi 


Number of 
Mrths 

(millions)' 


CakvUted 
IMirale 
(per lOOOi 


•inh rates 
gKen by 
Utttper lOOOi 


Death rates 
^\tn by 
Uutper IMOi 


195.' 


583^ 


200 


34.3 






I9.U 


592 


210 


37.2 




KVl** 


1955 


601 


20 1 


33 4 






1956 


6)0 


20.6 


33 8 






1957 


620 


21 1 


340 




11 


I95S 


630 


186 


29 5 






1959 


•WO 


16 2 


25.3 






mi 


6.^ 


12 6 


19 4 






1961 


660 


11 1 


16 8 






I96l 


670 


24.1 


36.0 


37 3 ' 


toy 


1963 


681 


290 


42 6 


43 6'' 


toy 


19(4 


69r 


27.2 


394 


39 4- 


11.6" 


1965 


712 


27.8 


39 0 


38 


9.6 


196^ 


732 


25 1 


34.3 


35.a' 


9.1i' 


196- 


752 


25 0 


33.2 






1968 


773 


27.2 


35.2 






1969 


795 


27 0 


34*0 






1970 


118 


27.3 


334 


33.6 


7.6 


1971 


139 


24.9 


297 


307 


7.3 


1972 


159 


24.9 


29 0 


29.9 


7.65 


1973 


•79 


24 4 


27.8 


21 i 


7.08 


1974 


196 


23.5 


26.2 , 


25.0 


7.38 


1975 


912 


21.0 


23.0 ^ 


23.1 


7..V» 


1976 


926 . 


il.2 


19.7 


200 




1977 


939- ^ 


16.2 


17.3 


19.0 


6.91 


1978 


952* 






11.3 


6.2 


1*79 


965 






17.9 


6.2 



*Kead from fraphs b> John Aird iscc teat) 
Census fif lire 

Interpolated between official year^end estimates For 1954^. roufb estimates art calculated b> consum 

averafe rate of increase. For 1965-75. tnterpolauon ts Kcomplt&hed «kitb the help of hofessor Liu's fif urts 

for birth and death rates. 

^'eifhted average of rural and urban rates. 

SOCRCES' See text. 
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TABLE 2 Aogr«oat« numlHir of births and deaths and avaraga birth 
and daath ratas in salactad tima Intarvals 1950-79, Paopla*s Rai>ublic 
of China 



Time period 


^ Agfrcfite wimben iwMk 




RstesperlMO 


iirths 


Deatks 


PenofHyetn 


ikths DnUu 


1950-57 


167! 


• 66.3 


4679 


35.7 14.2 


I95M>I 


61 ? 


43.1 ' 


2510 


23.8 17.0 


I96>7I 


267.6 


66.3 


7460 


35.9 8.9 


1972-79 


IW.7 


, 51.: " 


7328 


22.5 7.0 



SOURCE Binhi and deaths from Zbu Zhenf gzhi. "China's population problem." Jinju^ fCexu iMarch 
I980L pcr^n-ycars from Table I 



fenility has been generally accepted as credible, especially since many young 
persons were forced to migrate to rural areas during the Cultural Revolution; 
but the occurrence of a general reduction in fertility in the niral population 
was not so readily accepted. There is, therefore, special interest in the rural 
and urban birth rates that Liu 2Uieng pr^ides for selected years (Table 3 and 
Figure 2). In 1954 and 1957. his data show higher urban than niral birth rates; 
in 19^ and 1963 the rural and urban rates are linle different; but for all years 

FIGURE 1 Birth and daath ratas In tha Paopla*s Rapublic of China 
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TABLE 3 Birth ratftsancl dMth ratM In rural 
•nd urban mrmm% of thi Paopla's R(ipubtic» 
Mtactad yaars, 1954-77 



Yw 


Urtai 








I9M 


42.5 


37.5 


8 1 


^ 13.7 


1957 


44.5 


32.8 


8.5 


11. 1 


19^2 


35.9 


37.4 


8.4 


10.4 


196.^ 


45.0 


43.4 


7.2 


106 




33.0 
21.7 


40.3 
. 36.7 


7.4 
5.8 


12.3 
9.5 


1971 


21.9 


31.9 


5.5 


7.6 


1972 


* .20.1 


31.2 . 






1973 


^$ 1 


29.4 


5.2 


7.3 . , 


1974 


15.3 (?) 


26.2 


5.4 


7.6 


1975 


15.3 


24.2 






1976 


13.6 


209 






1977 


13 9 


19.7 


5.8 


7.1 


1978 


14.0 . 


11.8 







FIGURE 2 Urban and rural birth ratas. salactad yaars« Paopla*s 
Republic of China 
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listed from 1964 to 1977, the urban rates, which fell by 50 percent from 1963 
to 1966, are lower than the niral. The 1,977 rural rate is nevertheless only half 
the r^ate in 1964. Unless the completeness with which rural births are recorded 
has deteriorated, or unless the ruiial population covered by Liu*s figures is a 
select sample, the reduction in Chinese fertility has by no means been limited 
to the urban pqpulatiofi. - « . 

, Another remarkable ^ature of these data is the deficit in the birth^nte 
and the excess death rate firom 1958 to 1%1— tb( period of the Great Leap 
For\\ ard and the fo9d crisis of the eariy 1960s. (No single calendar-year deaUi 
rates have appeared for this period.) The average death rate ficMr 1958--61 (17 
per thousand) is 1 .6 times the average (10.6 per thousand) of the rates given 
for the adjacent years (1957 and 1962) by Liu, implying about 16.5 nullion 
deaths in excess pf the trend during these four years. The sharp dip in the birth 
rate and the excess mortality in the late 1950s and early l$60s are reminiscent 
of the demographic impact of forced collectivization, in Russia from 1929 to 
1936/' . . ^ . . 

Birth control p olic y ' ^ ' 

In China 

The decline in the Chihese birth rate has coincided with two developments in 
policy: a marked change in the ideology of political statements about popu- 
lation, and the emer^encrof government programs contributing directly to 
lower .fertility. 

In the 1950s< various views about population can be found in thep^inese 
press and joumalsut a time of relatively great freedom of expression in the 
late 1950s, Professor Ma Yin-Chu wrote of a new tbeoiy on population, a 
theory- holdin| that rapid population growth was a handicap to the success of 
the Chinese socialist prograin. He was castigated in 1960 by spokesmen for 
the Party, who invoked a narrow anti^Malthusian version of Marxist reasonings 
and quoted Mao to the effect that a la^e and growing population was in no 
way disadvantageous in the context of the Chinese revolutionary regime. Ma 
was in disgrace until after Mao*s death and is among those whose reputation 
has been rehabilitated since 1975. ^ * 

In the early 1970s, at an ECAFE seminar preparatory to the Bucharest 
World Population Conference, the Chinese contributed a statement asserting 
the importance in China of planninjg reproduction of the population as well as 
economic production. In 1979 the dogmatic position of J960 was explicitly 
disavowed. In a speech proposing a ^*PIanned Birth Law/* Vice Premier Chen 
Muhua. whocis head of the l4^ned Birth Leadership group in the State Council, 
strongly endorsed fertility control as a practical aim of policy. She said that 
China would have been better off if there had been 400 million biith^rather 
than the actual (600 million since liberation; she estimated the large fraction 
of the national income that had been devoted to the rearing of all these children 
and noted that their care competed with the use of funds for a larger volume 
of investment and for more intensive education. She also asserted that die 
alleged contradiction between * Marxist position and the restriction of births 
was misinformed and that it had been a mistake to neglect population research. 
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Since early in the 1970s, the government has ad^ated later marriaie 

and reduced fertility for inirried1cc>aples.:2hou Ehlal'^teiwrnt that ."piie 
is the best, two you square the account, three you make a mistake" was a 
household bommonplace in China in the early 1970s, according tbC. H. tuan. 
In the proposed "Planned.Birth Ordinance." discussed but not officially passed 
" at the People's tongress in,September 1980, the emphasis is on the one child 
' family, with a combination of comprehc^hsive incentives and pen'ahies to prO' 
'mote the. achievement of such a target. It is also proposed to include Manned 
Binh work in the daily agenda at all levels of panycomminees; to strengthen 
^opaganda and education: and to train medical personnel, improve medical 
technology. an3 produce and supply contraceptive devices. ' 

. Tar gets for po putitton o rowth 

In Vice Premier Chen Miihua's speech in 1979., it was asserted- that the annual 
rate of population grouih had decreased from.2.34 percent'in J971 to 1.21 
peJient in 1978; the first stage target of the Planned Birth Program is« further 
lieJluction to 0.5 jperceni in 1985 and the second stage a reduction to zero by 
\ the end of the centiir)'. As we shall sec. to meet these targets would require 
umealistically low fertility (much lower than ever recorded for a national 
pop|ilation). Somewhat less tenbiiious targets (keeping the .total population 
below 1 .2 billion in the, year 2000i:arc under diiscussion liow. 

Po pulation >Dolicv ' " \ \ 

. for the futurtf , / \ 

The population policies that China itquires fall in two tiiroad catefories« the 
first of whicK is exemplified by* the cutrent and proposed. Dn>f rams of the 
^Chincsc^^ 

l^i categor)' i^ the set of policies* that aiie designed to niodify the future' 
developmcnt^of the population in a iJesircd direclionVTbc other kind pop- 
ulation policy isihe.adjustment of social and economic planning to population 
trends ths)^ cah^be foreseen, but not modified. Fpr ^xamfrfe* the If^ge number 
of>irths in China between 1960 tnd 1980 has inevitable implications for the 
approximate size apd age composition of the labor force IS or SlO^ars'firom 
how. The sequence of declining births m the 197Qs has mnf irnmediate im- 
plications for the future^niimber of children of school age. thus, tfie second 
kind of policy is the foqnulation bf plans for education, housings md ilie 
' utilitatira of the labon force in the light of predictable p(^latipn changes. 

■ ... 

' ^ . - . ^- . : I - ■ 

DTnooriiDhv In Chlrta ^ ^ / i ' 

As fs well known* during the (Mist few years university activities were brought 
to a virtual sidp in.China« as was research in population studies and related 
disciplines* including iociolof y and modem statistics. Moreover^ there kmas 
little study of demography in Oiina even htfg^ the Cultural Revolution* and 
* resources in statistic^ and the social Kiences werl^relativel) meager. Research 
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in demography has now b^giin at the Institute of Population Rtseaidi of thi^ 
ftopTcVOnivmTty in Beu^^^ at HSjinglJiiuv^ if tKe^jtnf Coll^^^ 
of Economtes, and in eight or ten other universities, but the handicaps that 
these iN-pgrams f)ice— of little prior tnuning and a^ade <^.ik> professional 
work— are formidable. . - : 

The thin supply of qualified (^rsons for demognq;)hic wcvk is inatched , 
by the, absence of detuled population statistics and of expiertise in collecting 
and analyzing quantitative empirical information. There is m Chiiia no traditi6n 
of periodic censuses, ai^^in Korea. Taiwan. India: and Egypt (to name some 
of the developing countries that have had half a (^zen.or more censuses at 
intervals of no more than a decade). Recent census -experience China, 
including the censuses of 1953 and 1964 and the large-scale sample surveys 
in 1975 and 1978. provides dau of limited usefulness for demographic analysis, 
since detailed tabulations and ic:ross-tabulatii3ns have not been published. There . 
TM) be single-^ear/age distributidns.from the& censuses that have limited 
circulation in China, but the census scheduleif were limitedin scope, and open 
; publication of the results ha& not occurred, ^ second statistical bas^ that is 
very weak in China is sam^ple surveys thjit include demographic topic§, Some 
of the research institutes have conducted local surveys, but there arc few 
Chinese with the requisite skills iasamplc design, the design of questkmnaires, 
the planning and execution of field wort;, the compilation and publication of 
detailed tabulations and cross-.ubulation§, and the analysis of survey results. 
As a consequence this source of data, which provides demogi^phic research 
in other.partsr of the world with a large fracticHi of its useful iuMect matter, 
can be developed only with a major effort and iQUch lechnica^tssistance. 
Finally, although one hears that the iiegistration of births and deaths is virtually 
complete, the contents of the registers are compiled only at the local level 
Data pn the number of Wrths classified by birth order, age and duration of 
marriage of t he nK)ther, p lace ofi^feidence^ and so oiy and data on the numbpr 
of deaths classified by age andlsex of the decedent, ^ajucjitjleath, and so on, 
are not compiled atjate natiM^ 




, BtnQggaphlSLJQalyf If T>ci'<;9nttyj ; ^ _ 

tif ithm fuiurm g rowth bf Chlnii's 

jpSBPttlltiOD ^ , . 

Chen Muhua's speech referred to, earlier (^'Realization of the four moderni- 
' zJiUons hinges on the plannwl control of populatiph irowth") contains a com- 
* prehensive analysis, «f the advantages of reducing the Wrth rate in China. It 
sets two kinds of targcte— first, a growth rat^of 5 per thou^nd in 1985 and 
zero in the year 2000, and second, the elimination of births of third or higher 
order, and the increasing predominance of the one child ffmily, as sttps that 
presumably will permit the attainment of tfie intended rates of incrtase. 
to develop in detail the final version of policy on population growth. 
- to%ion'rtor and execute the program u it evolves, will cdl for *a Very great 
Jncrease in Chinese capactoy for demographic research. First of all,lhe social 
costs and benefits of alternative future population trends should be thoroughly 



explored. At Princeton, we have nwde three illustniive projeciions into the 
jicxt ccniurj- of the Chines? population to show the purely demographic im- 
plicationrordiffefcntTff^ 

^ith a total pppulatioij of 910 million in 1975, tfie age distribution for tte two 
sexes combined recorded in the large epidemiological survey conducted in that 
year, and sex ratios for each cohort estimated from a sex ratio at biith of 106 
males 'for ever>- hundred females, and from sex ratios by age recorded in the 
1953 and 1964 censuses I The birth rate in 1975 was estimated as 24.6 per , 

.thousand* falling to 19 per thousand in 19£0. Expecutio)) of life at biith was ^ 
taken as about 65 years (two sexes combined) in 1975-80* rising to lOytm 
by 1995-,2000. In Projection I. fertilit)* was reduced so as to yield a growth 
rate of 5 per thqiusand in 1985 an^ then to change so that the growth rate fell 
linearly to ztip in 2000. After 2000, the annual number of births is held fixed. 
In' Projection IVthe-birth rate is.assumed to fall to 16 per thousand in 1985, 
and thereafter projected fertility is adjusted to hold the annual number of births 

#fixed. In Projection .III. the same sequence of fertility is assumed as in II Until 
1985; thfn the^total fertility rate Ifecbmes 1.7 in 1990, where it remains iintil . 
2020* thereafter moving up to 1 .9. 

Signiiv^t features of tbe^e projections are shown in Figures 3 and 4. 
The changes in total population ahd in the total, fertility rate (average number^ 
of children bom per woman in a lifetime at current rates) are^shouii in Figure 
3. Note that the.total population peaks at about 1 .05 billion in 2000 in Projection 

. I. and at slightly over 1.2 billion some years later in Projections II and III. 
Projected populatiohs I and 11* would ultimately become stationary* (in the . 
twent>-se(^o0dcem^ at 623 million an^ !. 15 billion respectively; population 
III would cpiitiniife to decline slowly from a peak of 1.22 billion in,2620* 
reaching 8Z|,millibn in 2100. ' 

The decline ^^n fertility required to reach zero growih by 2000 is.'extreme. 
The total fertility Vate in Projeclion I must fall to the very low minimunri of 
less thaa one chi.fd per wo man for a decade^ because the attainment of zero 
growih is projected during^r future period when. there is a large concentration 
of persons at the principal parental ages and still relativelysmall prc^xmion^.giix'^ 
at the oldest ages, so that the death rate is still very low. In Ftojection ll« the 
total fertiUty rate needs to dip tb.less thanj.6 at the turn of the century to hold 
the annuaNumber of birthf constM^ the projected 1985 leveh. 

Jin Figure 4 the age distributions (proportions in cKh five-year interval) 
in 1975, 2000, and 2035 are shown for Projections I and II! Note the high 
proportions at younger ages in 1975— the result of high avenge birth rates 
that persisted until the ]iS|70s. In 2(XX) the large cohorts borain th$ late 1960^ 
(those aged 5 to 10 in 1975) constitute a peak in the age distribution at 30 to 
35; in' 2035 the peak is for persons in their 6Qs. This shifting peak is an 
inevitable feature of thi Chinese population iii the years to come, since the 
large coh<xts in question are already bom. The large numbers will be at young 
adult ages in^9^^rt|d20()0, requiring ver>^ low fertility to maintain a low rate 
of increase(|his very^w fertility^ in turn,.prpduces » very small proportion* 
of young people in the populatipn of subsequent yeai^. If as in Projection I, 
iHrths wereAo remain firkd in number after 2000« fertility would gradually rise 
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FIGURE 3 ThrM proJ#ct]ons of th* population of China, 1975-2050 
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to the level needed tor zero growth when the age distribution had adjusted to 
the stationary styte. The impracticality of the population generated by iieaching 
zero growth in 20()Q becomes evident in 2035, when the bulge in the age 
distribution has reached older ages. This {x>pulation, with twice as hiah pro- 
pontons in the age decade of the 60s thak in n^gt decades less than 40, 
would present formidable social and economic pr^^ms. The age distribution 
of Projection II also has higher pr(^)ortions in the 60s in 2035 than at other 
ages, but the imbalance is much less severe. There is a tnkde-off between a 
less distorted age distribution with a less drastic decline in fertility, and a 
slightly larger total pofHitation. (The age distribution of Projection 111 is rkH 
shown— it is intermediate between I and lU closer to the latter.) 

These projections illustrate a well-known demographic principle—the 
principle of the momentHm of population growth. Rapid growth in the past has 
cieated the kind of age distribution in 1975 sho^vn in Figure 4. Given such an 
^ge distribution, reduction of the rate of childbearing to a level where each 
coupt6ll|j[^the average produced just two surviving children (long-nin replace- 
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FIGURE 4 Proj«ct»dpopul«tlon»tfvctiir«of China! 1975. 2000. ' 
2035: p«rc«nt In each fiv«<y«ar agjt Intarval - 




mcni fertility) does not immediately stop the grouih of population. The large • 
number of young people brought into being by past high fertility will replace 
themselves— it is these large cohorts that set the size of the ultimate suUonfiry 
population. Because fertility was not reduced in the 1950s and 1960s, 
population of China must continue to grou . Realistically, jxxsiiivc groMh must 
be accepted into the next century. Neither the extremely lou fertility required 
to stop growth by 2000 nor the subsequent extremely unbalanced age distri- 
butions are acceptable as practical goals of policy. 

Momentum of population growth can be compared to the mpiiien'tujn of 
a moving railroad train. Suppose it is desirable for a faSt-moving train to stop; 
the brakes must be applied long in'advance of the point where for>» ard motion ^ 
is to end. If it is desirable to stop the growth of the Chinese population by the 
year 2000. the deceleration should have begun in the 1950s. Since the reduction 
in fertility did not begin then, a delay in the cessation of grouth beyond 2000 
must be accepted. The failure to put on the brakes earlier cannot be compensated 
by building a brick wall across the tracks now. 

These projections, which sftow the future implications of present choices, 
aiustrate in a simple way the value of demographic research in formulating 
Chinese population policies. Plrofessor Liu Zheng has constnicted a projection 
that closely resembles our Projection III. and presents it as a more realistic 
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possible target than a zero rate of increase in just twenty years** In other words, 
demographic research is already playing a part in Chinesfe discussions of policy. 

There are complex policy issues that are not addressed by these projec- 
tions The programs proposed to cause fertility to fall are intended to persuade 
ihe Chmese to marr> later, to have onl> one child, to delay a second child if 
the couple does noi stop with one. and not to have births of higher order than 



two. 



Tfie social changes required to bring about these new patterns of faihily 
formation— and the effects of the new patterns themselves— must be analyzed. 
A total fertilitN rate of 1 7 for a cohort, w ith no childless couples^nd no births 
of order higher than two means 30 percent with one child and 70 percent with 
two In the United States, n is estimated ihat 30 percent of the women now 
25-29 will bear no children. This cohort would have a total 'fcrtilit) rate of 
1.7. if the women bearing at least one child had ap' avera^ of 2.43. is 
childlessness— except for the involuntaril) sterile— unthinkable in China" 

Projections illustrating the likely impact of an> proposed program should 
be constructed in terms of cohort fertility, beginning with the current cohort 
patterns of age at marriage, the current parity distribution, and current and 
future birtbi b\ order of birth Projected cohort fertilit) that takes account of 
the initial position of cohorts must be translated into period fertilit\ and in- 
corporated in the projection of the future population. 

Demographic research.of other kinds is needed to analyze the role pop- 
ulation change w ill pla\ in the future development of the Chinese econom> 
A massive transformation of the occupational structure is inevitable as the 
econom\ modernizes. China is now more thalT^O percent rural, and most of 
the labor force is still engaged in manual labor, predominanti) in agriculture. 
With full modernization, at most a few tens of millions would be required as 
farm residents. (Only 6.5 million Americans now live on farms.) Ordinanly. 
the shift away from primary industry is accompanied by a shift to urban 
residence. Such a course in China would imply an urban population of six or 
seven hundred million some time in the next century. Development plans must 
accommodate either complex occupational structures in villages or an extraor- 
dinary urban gYowth 

Basic needs for the clevelo prDgQt 
of demo graphy tn China 

A basic characteristic of modenr population science is empiricism. Most of 
mathematical demography and other theoretical aspects of population stud\ 
deal with concretel) measurable quantitative concepts. Useful demographic 
work requires a solid foundation in extensive and accurate population data. 

China is planning a census in the near future. It should embody modem 
census technology, including a more extended questionnaire administered by 
specially trained enumerators to a scientifically chosen sample in addition to 
the 100 percent count using a shorter form, and it should be tabulated and 
cross-tabulated by computer and published in full. WTiatever detailed tabula- 
tions can be recovered from past censuses and surveys should also be made 
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available to all of the potential demographers in China* Vital statistics should 
include essential information such as age. sex. and cause of death of decedents, 
and be compiled and published for the nation and geographic subdivisions. 
Periodic intercensal sample surveys— annual or semi-annual— should assemble 
up-to-date information to supplement the census. Special surveys on particular 
topics should be developed and conducted by demographic research units. 

Enrichment of the stock of data on the Chinese population should include 
testing the completeness and accuracy of existing information and of future 
information as it is collected. Samuel Preston and Judith Banister have applied 
newly developed techniques of estimating completeness of death records to the 
deaths recorded in the epidemiological survey of the mid-1970s* and conclude 
that about 15 percent of deaths were omitted.'' Tentative reverse projections 
applied lb the 1975 and 1964 age distributions to estimate births suggest an 
underregistration of births of 20 percent or more in the late 1950s and earl> 
1960s. The birth and death rates shown in Tables 1 and 2 and Figures I and 
2 must, therefore, be viewed \\ith reser>'ations about their validity until more 
comprehensive tests of quality can be applied. Techniques of verificfiiion can 
nou be quite effective: they should be adapted to Chinese data and widely 
used. 

Centers of population research are being esublished in about a dozen 
Chinese universities arid the Chinese Academy of Social Science. At the uni- 
versities, both research and training are planned, in m) report to the United 
Nations Fund for Population Activities after I visited China, these recommen- 
dations about research and training were included: ' 

First, it must be noted that training and research arc naturall) comple- 
mcntar) activities. University profensors and goxemmcnt officials 'concerned 
. with demograph) extend their ov^n training when ihe\ engage in practical re- 
search. Also, training at the graduate level in demograph) should include ex- 
posure to and experience in population research. 

The graduate courses in population should incorporate from the outset a 
core of anal)lical and technical demograph) . They should also encompass the 
stud) of fertilit). monalit). nuptiality* and marital status, age composition, the 
composition of households, migration and urbanization, techniques of population 
projection, economic activity rates by age and sex. viul statistics, mathenratital 
demograph). techniques of population projection, the relation betv^cen popu- 
lation changes and social and economic development, historical demograph). 
and the histor) of demographic thought. The training should emphasize research 
using solid empirical material It should involve interaction betv^een the Gov- 
ernment officials concerned whh population maners. and the academic research 
centers, and should treat not onl) the data from censuses and viul statistics as 
these become available, but also survey material gathered again b) fovemment 
and academic organizations. 

For several years to come, the initiation and development 6f good^grams 
of research and training must call on the continued use of foreign consultants' 
and lecturers, h is important that the persons invited be selected wisel). no< only 
for their high level of competence, but also for suitable areas of specialization. 
The areas of specialization should be diverse, including specialists in most of 
the areas that were enumerated in an earlier paragraph as suitable topics of future 
research and training 
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Perhaps even more cnxcitl for ihe successful developn)cni of populaiioii 
sciences in China is the training in the near future ot a number of able young^ 
men and women, chosen because of their master>' of the relevant foreign language 
and a good background in mathematics and statistics. The best qualified should 
be sent to traming centers lhat offer good programs and that arc experienced in 
training foreign students. The most highly qualified students could slutfy for a 
year or more at various universities in the United Sutes. Australia. Canada, and 
Europe 

Lastl). it must be emphasized that the successful development of demog- 
raph\ in China will depend on the building up of libraries, and nuking access 
to these libranes possible for those engaged in cither research or Icammg m 
demograph). The virtual absence of substantial libraries Is made more scnous 
as a barrier' because of the dominance of EngliflJ and secondaril) French in the 
existing exiensixe literature in the field. It appears ineviuble that for a few years 
the Chmese who become expert in population must acquire a fluent rcadmg 
know ledge, at least, of English and also for many of French. It will be neccssar> 
at the same time to acquire a substantial library, or more rcalisticalU . a set of 
libranes. in these foreign languages in order to increase the accessibility of the 
baMC demographic literature. It will probably be necessary to translate certain 
ke\ works into Chinese. 

This is a formidable agenda. Demographers will now watch with interest 
what happens not only to the growth of the Chinese population, but also to 
the growth of population science within China. 
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Biomedical Research Needs and Possibilities in 
the People's Republic of China 

Sheldon J. Segal 



at the Rockefeller Foundation have been working vith colleagues in 
China ever since the recent nonoalization of relations between China and 
the United States. We were invited to return by Chinese colleagues in 
the period between the announcement of normalisation and the actual event 
on January 1, 1979* The activities that have been initiated in the 
biomedical area include work with Beijing University» with the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences, and with the Chinese Academy of Medical Sciences. 

Before my visit to China in January 1979, a policy was announced by 
the Chinese Academy of Sciences to establish a new institute of 
otvelopmental biology* We subsequently had the privilege to work with 
the cninese toward the developthent of the institute* On my visit in 
October 1980, I visited the construction site and saw the building, which 
when finished will be a modern three**story laboratory* The Rockefeller 
Foundation also provided fellowships for the scientists of the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences, not only to sta^f the new institute, but also to 
participate in modern scientific work at other institutes of the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences* In total, ve have now provided 11 fellowship-years 
of support for Chinese scholars to work in the United States* 

Beijing University requested our assistance to develop a 1980 suimer 
course in the fields of developmental and reproductive biology for 
undergraduate students from that university and from other universities 
and institutions* Two Chinese-speaking American scientists taught the 
course, and 25 students from different areas of China participated* 
There vill be a repetition of that course in summer 1981 for which we 
will probably give assistance* 

The Chinese Academy of Medical Sciences — which has its headquarters 
in the former Administrative offices of what was 6nce Peking Union 
Medical College and is now the Capital Hospital and Medical School 
complex — is now host to an officer of the Rockefeller Foundation: 
{Catherine Ch'iu Lyle, who is collaborating in a variety of activities 
with the staff of the Chinese Academy of Medical Sciences* She currently 
is offering, in Chinese, a course on life table analysis and is 
translating many documents that relate to statistical design and project 
design for clinical research* Ir^ addition,. Lyle is assisting in an 
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investigative study on gossypol, which is being used in China as an 
experimental drug for the regulation of male fertility. The Rockefeller 
Foundation is assisting in that experimental study as well. In this 
biomedical field, we can expect to cooperate with and learn from our 

Chinese colleagues. ... , ■ • 

I also would like to discuss broad areas of biomedical involvement in 
China's population program and perhaps outline some of the possibilities 
for research. First, the field of obstetrics and gynecology is obviously 
of vital importance in the Chinese population program. With an estimated 
18 million births a year, China may have the largest system for 
obstetrical services in the world. There is no doubt that maintaining 
the high quality of these services is an important part of the population 
program in China. The vice-premier for science and technology. Fang Yi, 
in discussing the UNFPA country program proposal, made, a pertinent 
statement: He said that China is perhaps the only country that is asking 
its people to have one child per family. For the people to believe the 
government and have trust in it, the government must make 'every effort to 
ensure that that one child is healthy, and a child of good quality. 
Therefore, advancement in the fields of obstetrics and maternal a(nd child 
health is of high priority in China, even in the context of the / 
population program. This is, therefore, an important area when/ 
considering the biomedical needs in population work in China. 

If one assumes that China has an infertility rate comparable to that 
of most Western countries, then there are perhaps 5-10 million couples in 
China who wish to have a child but are unable to do so. Unfortunately, 
the opportunity has not been available in the past 15 years for China -to 
keep up with the great advances that have been made in Western science tn 
the diagnosis and treatment of infertility. The so-called fertilitjk^ 
drugs— ovulation-inducing drugs now widely used in this country. Western 
Europe, and Utin America-are not available in China, and studies on 
their applicability, dosage, formulation, and so on have not been carried 
out there. This is an area of research in which the Chinese are most 
interested and that deserves our fullest attention. Similarly, surgical 
advances for the treatment of infertility of both men and women have not 
yet been introduced to China. In the field of male infertility, the 
recent recognition of the importance of varicocele as it relates to a 
cause of male infertility has not yet been used diagnostically . This is 
^a subject of immense importance, in my judgment, and should be 
investigated fully in China. In October 1980. Julian Frick an Austrian 
urologist, ana Elsimar Coutinho, a Brazilian gynecologic endocrinologist, 
.provided an infertility clinic for Chinese couples in Beijing. It was 
perhaps the first such effort by foreign specialists in China and 
revealed the importance of encouraging China t6 modernize its efforts xn 

'^^'RflelJch on abortion in China has not been carried out to any 
significant degree. Although we know very little about the •^tusl 
incidence of abortion, we do know that abortion services are available 
freely throughout the country. In fact, the now widely used Procedure of 
vacuum aspiration for termination of early P'^^P'.ncies originated in 
China and has since spread throughout the world. The Tientsin (Tianjin) 
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•tudy that Lyle et *1. undertook in the tunmer of 1979 (reprinted in this 
volume) based on a relatively «»all 1978 .ample, revealed that in two 
hospital* there were two abortions for every three live births. We do 
not know whether that general figure applies to the large rural 
population or even to other urban centers in China, but I think we aay 
assume the possibility of this ratio until nor^ complete data are 
available. The availability of accurate data on incidence is important 
for the analysis of long-term and short-term sequelae to abortion in 
China. Another subject that needs investigation is the relationship 
between surgical termination of pregnancy, under -the conditions in which 
It IS done throughout China, and -the well-known high incidence of 
hydantiform mole and more advanced forms of trophoblastic disease in 
China. A cause-and-effect relationship still needs to be investigated. 

Similarly, research on sterilization has not been carried out. There 
are remarkably large figures reported from Sichuan Province, for example, 
ow the number of vasectomies that have been performed. That province 
reports having done between 8 million and 10 million vasectomy operations 
in the past decade or so. There is little known about postsurgical 
sequelae; indeed, very little is known of the accuracy of the figures or 
their relationship to some of the infertility statistics in Sichuan. 

Other important opportunities for research in China might focus on 
some behavioral aspects of reproduction. Premarital sexual activity is 
reportedly very low in China; one-partner sexuality is the rule rather 
than the exception. Even jiexual activity within marriage is low by 
Western standards, according to anecdotal comments by Chinese physicians 
and social scientists. Such practices offer some interesting 
opportunities for research on patterns that might be unique to China. 
Indeed, many areas of study hithertd puzzling to Western researchers 
because of limited data might be successfully pursued in China: the 
study of sexually transmitted disease, including herpes virus and the 
relationship between sexually transmitted virus and cervical cancer. 
Although an estimated 60 percent of all contraceptors are lUD users, 
there has been no research on increased incidence of pelvic inflanmatory 
disease in 'women who use lUDs. 

In the field of contraceptive research in general, however, China has 
not been dormant. China has, for example, developed its own form of lUD, 
a V-shaped copper-bearing device. The published reports of its 
effectiveness have been truly remarkable. No lUD available in the 
W«f*tern world meets the performance figures that were reported in the 
Shanghai study on this device. I think that our Chinese colleagues need 
to look carefully at their methodology for evaluating lUDs, which has 
become a very sophisticated field in the last 15 years. A great deal of 
experience has been gained in the West on how to carry out evaluations, 
the validity of interstudy comparisons, the importance of clinical 
factors, the availability of other methods, the characteristics of 
subjects, and to on. Reevaluation of the various Chinese devices would 
be of great importance, it seems to me, and should include comparisons 
with devices now available in' the West. Recent developments along this 
line include a planned comparative study of the V-shaped device with the 
Copper T-380, one of the new copper-bearing devices developed by the 
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Populttion Council. Thtt »ti/dy will t*k« place, incidentally, in the 
context of one of the projeot* of the UNFPA country program. 

Other contraceptive re»*arch in China hat included the u»e of 
•teroids as both a weekly JnA a monthly pill but, Jn «y judgment, there 
is nothing new herefc Compound* that are well known, to u» in the We»t 
have been evaluated, and in the ca»e of the weekly pill dropped, because 
of limitations in the ua^fulneis of the method. 

The work that China has done with male contraceptives is more 
interesting. Gossypol, for example, has been widely tested m ttina by a 
cooperating group representing many provinces. About 8,000 subjects have 
been analyzed in detail, and the high rate of effectiveness seems to be 
indisputable. Questions of reversibility and safety remain for further 
investigation, and such an investigation is now being planned by the 
Chinese Academy of Medical Sciences in collaboration with the Rockefeller 
Foundation, "nie work in China will be curried out in several centers. A 
protocol has been carefully designed; there will be collaborating 
international centers as well. u 

I would like to make one point about contraceptive safety. China has 
done very little study of the safety of existing methods of 
contraception. This does not indicate, however, that they have been 
cavalier about safety issues in experimenting with new methods, and we 
should be careful not to impose our own regulations on Chinese 
colleagues. The Chines* have a system for deciding whether drugs should 
be offered for experimental use, and they have a system for deciding 
whether volunteers should be included in such a study. I doubt seriously 
that we have developed systems that are superior to those of the 
Chinese. Finally, as we look at the opportunity and needs for biomedical 
research in collaboration with Chinese colleagues, we should note 
carefully the kinds of collaborative activity already instituted, to 
avoid encumbering them with too much cooperation. 

The UNFPA program, which started with 8 projects and is now up to at 
least 15, is very comprehensive, and there are several components on the 
biomedical wde. The program it>cludes research on contraceptive 
development and safety as well as epidemiological research in maternal 
and child health and other fields. The World Health Organitation is 
assisting the Chinese government in implementing these research 
activities under the UNFPA program. The program also includes • project 
on the manufacturing of contraceptives. The UNFPA will fund an institute 
to study basic reproductive and developmental biology as well as a new 
institute pf family planning research that will 

and operational research. .The construction of that institute has been 
delayed by a year, but the staffing of it and -the other components such 
as training workshops are moving ahead. Thus, what we must do is 
investigate the needs and opportunities that I have described and, most 
• important, do this in cooperation «nd coordination with colleagues in the 
field who 'are undertaking similar efforts. 
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ABSTRACT 

Lyle KC Sfgal SJ, Chang C, Ch\en L (Center for 
Biomednal Research, The Population Coumilf Sea Xorky 
,V1', VSAy Population Duisiony The Rockefella Founda- 
tion, Sew Yorky SYy USA, and Dept of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology y Tientsin Medical College Hospitals So. J and 
So. 2, Tientsin, People's Republic of China). Perinatal 
stud) in Tientsin: 1978. 
Int J Gynaecol Obstel 18' 280-289, 1980 
Clinical records of a total of 3320 singleton births, 
representing the year 1978, at the two Tientsin Medical 
College Hospitals, Tientsin, People's Republic of Chirm, 
were studied to asiertain (a) reproductue pararneters such 
ai the average age of the mothers at first and successive 
births and (bj the relationships between perinatal deaths, 
prematurity and birth weight and the mother's age, ttumber 
of previous pregnancies, parity, maternal conditions in the 
prenatal and delivery period and operative procedures of 
delivery. 



INTRODUCTION 



Although there is a large, growing body of liter- 
ature on the subject in the Western world, perinatal 
studies are still a developing interest in China. A 
specially designed study was necessary to explore 
the causes, effects and various related associations. 
The decision to study this topic in a Chinese milieu, 
using available clinical records, was motivated by 
the belief that significant advances in our under- 
standing of perinatal wastage depend, in part, on 
the accumulation of knowledge from. a variety of 
epidemiologic studies dlr^ted at different popula> 
tion groups. In addition, many of the associations 
fuund in Western culture arc worth examining for 
rcplicabrlity injhe Chinese population. 

Our primary purpose in examining perinatal mor- 
tality in Tientsin was to determine certain rcprch 
ductivc parameters^ such as the average age of the 
mother at Grst and successive births, and toascenain 
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the relationships between (a) perinatal deaths, pre- 
maturity and birth weight and (b) such factors as 
the mother's age, number of previous pregnancies, 
parity, maternal conditions in the prenatal and 
delivery period jmd operative procedures of deli very . 



MATERIALS AND METHODS 
Backgroimd i ' 

Tientsin Municipality is divided administratively 
into eight urban districts^ six suburban districts and 
five surrounding counties. By the end of 1978, the 
population of Tientsin was estimated to be around 
7 million. Table I gives the figure for the population 
distributions^ by geographic division, sex, married 
women of reproductive age and number of^contra- 
cepton for 1978. Virtually all births are to married 
women, and, bqpause of the Late Marriage Laws, 
the range of reproductive age in China is essentially 
25 to 49 years. It is evident that a high proportion 
of Tientsin married women of reproductive age were 
using contraceptives of various kinds in 1978. Ma- 
ternal mortality was 2.2 per 10 000, while infant 
mortality (ie, death at <1 year of age) was 13.0 per 
1000 in 1978, as reported by the Tientsin Municipal 
Health Department. 

Medical services in Tientsin 

Under China*s regionalization plan, the thrce-tier 
health care system operates in both the rural and 
urban areas of Tientsin. Municipal and special 
teaching hospitals belong to the first-tier health 
institutions, which are usually general and referral 
hospitals. The second tier system includes district 
hospitals in urban areas and county hospitals in 
rural aucas. These generally meet the health needs 
of their Own districts or counties. Primary care ts 
basically met by the third tier health institutions 
that encompass the resident's committee health cen 
ters in urban areas and the commune health centers 

6o 
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Table I. Popu.at.or. distributions b> geographic division, married women of reproductive age and number of 
contraceptorg. Tientsin. 1978. 



No. of F«mat«s 

Geographic Division Total Population (25-49 yttrs) 


No. of Female Contracep- 
ton Aped 25^9 


Contraceptive 
Prevalence Rate 


Urban 

Suburban 

County 


3 142 837 368 171 
^1 552 742 f 178 183 
2 497 076 290 124 




326 781 
135 254 
211 632 


88.8 , 

75.9 

73.0 


Total 


7 192 355 836 478 




673 867 ^ 


' 80 6 

* ' • , 


Source Tter)tsir) Mur)iGipality Planned Birth Oflice 








Table 11. Population characteristics of Ho-pmg and Ho-hsi districts. Tientsin. 1fil78. 




• District 


_ No of Females No. of Female Contra- No. of 

No of Females (25-49 yetors) ' *^ ceptors Birtfte 


No. of induced Abor- 
• tions 


Ho-ping 
Ho-shi 


'243 477 . 60 408- . 
208*56 50 530 ^ 


S4 836 
45 845 


5028 
4759 


2716 
3729 


Total 


45P 333 110 938 


ICKD 681 


9787 


6445 


Source Tientsin Municipality Planned Birth Ofitce p- 




m the rural areas Eacji heaUh care institution has 
Its own patient catchjnent area In the area of 
matrmal and child health, deli\er> occurs in the 
first- and second-tier healih institutions onK, while 
the th^rd-tier health centers provide prenatal and 
well-baby care 

itudy population 

f Our stud\ population consisted of women who 
^^ave birth at the Tientsin Medical CoUfge No 1 
and No 2 iiospitals from Jantar> 1 to December 
:^/l978 Both hospitals are first-tier health institu- 
tions. AnaKsis of perinatal mortality was restricted • 
to the daTa concerning only the 3320 singleton 
births Under the regionalization of medical services, 
the Obstetric Department of Hospital No 1 was 
responsible, along with two other first -tier hospitals 
and two second-tier hospitals, for the Ho-ping urban 
district. The department was also responsible ibr 
* referral cases from one suburban district and one 
jural county, hi 1978, there were 2596 single births 
at Hospital No. 1. , * 

' Hospital No. 2 was responsible, along with one 
second-tier hospital, for the lio-hsi urban distria 
and was also responsible for referral cases from one 
suburban district J^nd one rural county. In 1978, 
there were 724 smfle binhs at Hospital No. 2. 

Tabte II shows the characteristics of the overall 
nnnulation from which Hospitals No. 1 and No. 2 
- U their maternity patients 
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The clinical records of the obstetrics departments 
of both hospitals provided the data to be studied 
Records used included (a) the obstetric summary, 
which recorded variables on the age of the mothelr, 
utilization of prenatal care, education level, gra- 
vidity, parity, operative procedures, final diagnosis 
for mother and the new*bom and cause of death; (b) 
the medical record, which supplied variables on 
date of the last menstrual period (LMP), physical 
and Uboratory fjxaminations at the time oC delivery 
and mode of delivery, (c) the pediatric chart, which 
listed variables on mode of delivery , birth weight of 
the newborn and congenital malformations, and (d) 
the hospitalization summary, which gave informa- 
tion on the causes of death for the ^g^^"^ (deaths 
occurnng at <7 d^ys) who were tftnsferred from 
maternity to pediatric warcSfor special care. Cross- 
checking of all these records was done to obtain 
information^at %vas missing or incomplete. 

Working definitioiu * * 

The beginnin^g of pregnancy was considered to be 
the fir^i day of the woman's last iiiensUual pciiud 
(LMP). Gravidity is defined as the number of preg- 
nancies including the current one, while parity is 
defined as the number of live births including the 
current one. The pcrinataj period extends from the 
first day of the 28th wcct of gestation to the seventh 
da> of life Gestational age (of the newborn or the 
dead fetus) it the interval in completed wetks that 
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has elapsed 'bctHCcn ihe first <ia> of LMP of the 
mother and the date of her delivcr>, irrespective of 
whether the product of conception was live-bom or 
without evidence of life. 

It is possible, based on this working definition, to 
calculate gestational age on a consistent basis for all 
the deliveries in this ^tud>. The unit of analysis is 
the "delivery." Deliver) includes categories of. <a; 
fuINterm.dellvcr) of live or stillbirths, (b; premature 
deliver) of live births and (c) delivery of the dead 
fetus after the first da) of the 28ih week of gestation. 
. Perinatal mortality) combines loss of late fetal life 
(>28 weeks in gestation) and death in carl) jnfancy 
• (<7 da)s}. The formula for obtaining the^nnatal 
monalit) rate is as follows number of fetal deaths 
at 28 gestational weeks or more. and infant deaths 
occurring up to 7 days of age ^>er 1000) divided b) 
the number of live births and fetal deaths at 28 
gestational weeks or more during <he same year (per 
1000). Tht group of suKiving infants was used as a 
comparison group in our anal) sis of relationships. 

Morbid it) and mortality classification - 

. Independent coding of the mother's intercurrent 
illnesses, but not past conditions, offers flexibility in 
examining the relationship between morbidity and 
pregnancy outcornc It was.onl) possible to adopt a 
broad classification of morbidity in this study for 
reasons of variability in medical observations by 
physicfans not guided by a research protocol. 

Maternal conditions were assigned to a restricted 
set of categories* mild toxemia of pregnancy (ie, 
either edema with a weekly -increase of 0.5 kg of 
body weight or hypertension at >24 weeks* gestation 
of >1 30/90 mm Hg); moderate toxemia (ic, edema, 
hypertension of >160/100 mm Hg, proteinuria 
(+]); severe toxemia, which includes both pre- 
eclampsia (ie, nonconvulsive stage characterized by 
hypertension, edema and proteinuria, either sepa- 
rately or together) and eclampsia (ie, convulsion 
and coma); heart disease; .nephritis; anemia (ie, <10 
gm-<8 gm of hemoglobin); premature separation 
of placenta; placenta previa; fetopclvic dispropor- 
tion, postpartum hemorrhage, and mode of deliv- 
ery The selection of factors is limited in scope and 
is useful for broad indications of problems present 
at the time of delivery. 

Although a few autopsies were done for perinatal 
deaths, the main source of information was the final 
clinical diagnosis of death by the attending physi- 
cians. Data on congenital malformations and causes 
of death, in view- of these circumstances, are pre- 
sumed to have^a low order of completeness and 
accuracy In the search for associations between 
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^ perinatal monalit) and prenatal conditioru, gesta- 
tional age and a few seleaed maternal conditions 
arc of primary interest. 

Analytical approach and statistical technique 

Because of the hospital-based nature and the 
small number of deliveries in tjie present stud), a 
broad classification of pregnancy outcomes (for the 
dependent variables) was used. Perinatal deaths 
were categorized as fetal deaths at 28 gestational 
weeks or more and infant deaths occurring up to 7 
days of age Live births were classified according to 
binh weight babies weighing 2500 gm or less and 
those weighing 2501 gm or more. 

Factors or the independent variables that were 
correlated to these events (the dependent variables) 
in a search for associations include, demographic 
variables (eg, mother's age, level of education, pre- 
natal care, gravidity, parity) and intercurrent ill- 
nesses .Many of the variables involved in this are 
discrete. Exampl.es are t^c dichotomies of maternal 
eclampsia and absence of maternal eclampsia. 
Other variables (such as binh weight) arc, of course, 
continuous. 

In general, frequency distribution was employed 
to determine various reproductive parameters. The 
case-cootrol method yas used to determine retro- 
spectively the percentage of toxemic mothers (or 
other factors) in the groups of^ead and surviving 
infants, respectively. The significance of dificrences 
of the independent variables between dead and 
surviving infants was tested by means of a contin- 
gency JC' The effects of various independent vari- 
ables on the dependent variable of birth weight 
. were ^Iso tested for statistical significance. Also, , 
covariance makes it possible to hold constant the 
OTect of covariables and to obtain a test of the 
dificrence between the two or three outcome groups 
in the dependent variable of the birth weight under 
investigation. 

Limitations 

It should be recognized that clinical records and 
specificall) designed statistical records serve two 
separate funaions. The clinical record is a unique 
, personal record for an individual and allows for 
some speculation on the pan of medical personnel. 
Oa the other hand, the statistical record is a form 
designed to produce conformity, and it requires 
precise decision. 

Our dependence on existing clinical records for 
data imposed a number of restrictions on the scope 
of the investigation and the interpretation of the 
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results Several variables thai would have 
strengthened the study had to be dropped because 
of the high propon ion of records that did not have 
the lequired entries. Examples of this type include 
iwfoinnation on birth interval, prior pregnancies and 
prepregnancy weight of the mother. 

Another aspect of clinical record-based study con- 
cerns the accuracy ^Completeness anB consistency of 
the morbidity information available. Assessment of 
maternal morbidity during pregnancy and deliver) 
was hea\II> dependent on reports of ph)sicians who 
were ndi experienced m the research protocol, so the 
possibility of incomplete repwting for this stud\ 
must bf cunsidpr^d. Variability in medical obser- 
vations would be expected to obscure some marginal 
relationships and probabK reduce, but not elimi- 
nate, sizable difTereriitials in risk factors. 

In addition to the variability, accuracy and spec- 
ificity in medical observations, there is a limitation 
in the size of the birth cohprt under study. A much 
larger number of births than our sample of 3320 
needed to fulK ascertain the associations of maternal 
morbidity and perinatal outcomes 



Table tV. Perinatal outcomes t)y panty, Tientsin, 
1978. 



Pennatal 






Deaths 


Live Births 


All Deliveries 


Parity (N - 88) 


(N - 3232) 


(N r 3320) 


1 • 55.7 


65.5 


65.3 


2 30.7 


31.7 


31.6 


^3 13.6 


2.7 


3,1 


Table V. Reported causes of perinatal deaths. Tient- 


sin. 1978. 








No. of Deaths 


Frequency 


Cause 


(N « 88) 


' (%) 


Stillbirth 


51 


57.9 


Prematurity 


6 


6.8 


Congenital malfor- 






maMen 


7 . 


7.9 


Asphfyxia 


13 


14.7 


^Postnatal infection 


5 


5.6 


*t|Wrnorrhage 


2 


2.2 


Sclerosis 


1 


1.1 


Septicemia 


3 


3.4 



RESULTS 

Reproductive parameters 

The mean age of mothers for the 3320 single 
births was 29.5 years Only 1.1 9{ of the births oc- 
curred to mothers younger than 24 years of age and 
6,97( to mothers 3.*) years and older, while the 
majority of the births, 92 09c, occurred to pothers 
2.^-34 years of age (Table III). 

A high proportion of mothers, 96,47(, received 
prenatal care that consisted of at least three visits. 

The majority of mothers (54. 5*^) had received 
eight years of education. College graduates only 
constituted 7.89t, which may ha\e been due tj^ihe 
effect of the Cultural Revolution education polic)' 
of ''sending down'* urban youths to the rural areas 
after finishing lower mfddle school Illiterates ac* 



Table ip. Age distribution of mothers, Tientsin. 1978 



Age 
(yeirs) 


Mean Age 
(years) 


No of 
Mothers 


Frequerwy 
(%) 


<24 


21 .8 


38 


1 

1.1 


25-29 


27.4 


1810 


54.6 


30-34 


31.5 


1241 


37.4 


>35 . 


3L6.9 


229 


6.^ 


Unknown 


2 






29 5 


3320 


1000 
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» counted for 3.49c of the mothers, primary school 
"graduates, 12.1 7c, and upp>er middle school gradu* 
ates (two years beyond lower middle school), 222%. 

The mean gravidity in our popolation w*as 1.7, 
while the mean parity was 1.4. The difference may 
be due to spontaneous abortions, induced abortions 
or both in the high parity group Sixty-five percent 
of the births were first parity births and 3l.69t were 
second parity births. Only 3.1% were third parity or^ 
higher (Table I\^). The mean ages for first, second 
and third parity -binhs were 28, 32 and 33 years, 
respectively. 

Fifty-two percent of the births were males, cfcvhiic 
47.9% were females. The male-female ratio was 
108.8, with an SD of 1.8. 

The mean birth weight was 321 1.6 gm. Tlie mean 
birth weight for male infants was 3250.4 gm and for 
females, 3169.3 gm. 

There were 88 ^rinatal deaths among the 3320 
births, which yielded a perinatal death rate of 27 
per 1000, comparable to the 1971 US rate of 27.6 
per 1000. The reported causes of perinatal deaths^ 
are presented in Table V\ Among the causes for the 
88 deaths, there were 51 stillbirths. Asphyxia ac- 
counted for 14.7% of the deaths, the next largest 
category. 

Risk factors in perinatal outcomes. 

Three perinatal outcomes— perinatal death, pre- 
maturity (^2500 gm) and mean birth ^ght — wcfre 

7, 
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T«bltf VI. Summary of ^ analysis of perinatal deaths. Tienttin. 1978. 



% with Factor 



Factor Tested 



Dead 



Live 



SHinlficar>ce of Observtd Diffar- 
•nces 



Age (years) 

<24 

25-29 

30-34 

>35 
Prenatal care 

No- 

Yes ( 
Education 

illiterate 

Primary. 

Junior hiigh 

Senior t)igh 

College 
Gravidity 

1 

2 

a3 
Parity 
1 
2 

23 

Toxemia, mild 
No 
Yes 

Toxemia, moderate 

No 

Yes 
Preeclampsia 

No 

Yes 
Eclampsia . 

N6 

Yes 
Heart disease 

No 

Yes 

Premature separation of placenta 
No 
Yes 

Placenta previa 
^ No 
Yes 

Fetopelvic disproportion 
No 
Yes 

Postpartum hemorrtiage 

No 

Yes 
Nephiritis 

No 

Yes 

Mode of delivery 

Normal * , 

Forceps assisted 
External version 
Cesarean section 
Breecti extraction 
Suction extraction 



2.3 (2) 
48.9 (43) 

33.0 (29) 
15.9(14) 

13.3(11) 

86.7 (72) 

23 3 (20) 
16 3(14) 

41.8 (36) 
10.5(9) • 

8.1 (7) 

' 48.9(43) 

26.1 (23) 
25.0 (22) 

55.7 (49) 
"30 7 (27) 
13.6(f2) 

92.0 (81) 
,8.0 (7) 

83 0 (73) 
17.0(15) 

78.4 (69) 
21.6(19) 

92.0 (81) 

8.0 (7) 

95.5 (84) 
4.5 (4) 

87.5 (77) 
-12.5(11) 

93.2 (82) 
6.8 (6) 

96.6 (85) 

3.4 (3) 

97.7 (86) 
2.3 (2) 

89.9 (79) 
10.2 (9) 

63.6 (56) 

4.5 (4) 

1.1 (1) 
11.4(10) 
19.3(17) 

0.0 (0) 



1.1 (36) 
54.7(1767) 
37.5(1212) 

6.7(215) 

3.3(106) 
96 7 (3085) 

2.9(93) 
12.0(383) 
54.8(1754) 
22.5 (720) 

7.8(249) 

58 9 is 9t)4) 
23.0<743) 
18.1 (585) 

65 5(2118) 
31.7(1023) 
2.8(91) 

90 4 (2923) 
9.6 (309) 

82 5 (2668) 
17.5(564) 

90.3(2917) 
9.7(315) 

97.1 (3137) 
2.9 (95) 

94 3 (3048)- 
5.7(184) 

99.7(3223) 
0.3 (9) 

98.7 (31 91^ 
1.3 (41) 

94 5 (3053) 
6.5(179) 

98.1 (3172) 
1 .9 (60) 

99 3 (3209) 
0.7 (23) 

72.9 (2357) 
12.7(412) 

0.6(18) 

9.3 (299) 

3.3(106) 

1.1 (35) 



6.0055 

0.0000 
0.0000 



0.1305 
0.0000 

0.7471 

0.9652 

0.0005 

0.0175 

0.8213 

0.0000 

0.0001 

0.5297 

0.9089 

0.0000 

0.0000 
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Table VII. Summary of ^ analysis o\ low birth weipht. Tlenfin. 1978 



% with Factor 



Signlficanca of ObMfvad Diffar- 
•ncas 



Age (years) 
£24 
25-29 
30-34 

235 
Prer^atal care 

No • 

Yes 
Education 

Illiterate 

Primary 

Junior \\\gy\ 

Senior tiigti 

Coflege 
Gravidity 
' 1 

2 

>3 
Parity 

2 

>3 

Toxemia, mild 
No 
Yes 

Toxemia, moderate 

No / 

Yes 
Preeclampsia 

No 

Yes 
Eclampsia 

No 
'Yes 

Heart disease 
No 
Yes 

Premature separation of placenta 
No 
Yes 

Placenta previa 
No 
Yes 

Fetopelvic disproportion 
No 
Yes 

Postpartum tiemorrtiage 

No 

Yes 
Nephritis 

No 

Yes 

Mode of delivery 
^ Normal 

Forceps assisted 

External version 

Cesarean section 

Breech extraction 

Suction extraction 



2^(3) 
59.7 (74) 
29.0 (36) 

B.9 (11) 

6.5 (8) 
3.5(115) 

7.4 (9) 

16.4 (20) 
52.5(64) 
16.4(20) 

7.4 (9) 

75.0 (93) 
13.7(17) 
11.3(14) 

81 .5 (101) 
14.5 (18) 

4.0 (5) 

96.8 (120) 
3.2 (4) 

78.2 (97) 

21.8 (27) 

87.1 (108) 
12.9(16) 

87.9 (109) 

12.1 (15) 

90.3(112) 
9.7 (12) 

99.2 (123) 
0.8(1) 

97.6 (121) 

2.4 (3) 

92.7 (115) 
7.3(9) 

98.4 (122) 

1.6 (2> 

96.8 (120) 
3.2 (4) 

71.0 (88) 

6.5 (8) 
3.2 (4) 
8.1 (10) 

9.7 (12) 
1.5(2) 



1.1 (33) 
54.5 (1692) 

37.8 (1176) 

6.6 (205) 

3.2 (98) 
96.B (2970k^ 

2.7 (84) 
11.8(363) 

54.9 (1690) 
22.7 (700) 

7.8 (240) 

58.3(1811) 
23.4 (727) 
18.3(570) 

64.9 (2018) 
32.3(1004) , 
2.8 (86) 

90.2 (2803) 
9.8 (305) 

82.7 (2571) 
17.3(537) 

90.3 (2809) 
9.7 (300) 

97.4 (3028) 
2.6 (80) 

94.5 (2936) 
5.5 (172) 

99.7(3100) , 
0.3 (8) 

98.8 (3070) 
1 .2 (38) 

94.5 (2938) 
5.5(1 70) 

98.1 (3050) 
1.9 (58) 

99.4 (3089) 
0.6 (19) 

73.0 (2268) 
13.0(404) 
0.5 (14) 
9.3 (290) 

3.0 (94) 

1.1 (33) 



0.1137 

t 

0.0798 
0.0110 



4 



0.0010 
0.0002 
0.0220 

0.2408 

0.2979 

0.0000 

0.0793 

0.7880 

0.4481 

0.5134 

0.0043 

0.0043 

0.0000 
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Tabit VHI. Summary of analysis of variance of mt«n birth weight (gm). Ttent«in. 1 978. 

Factof Analyzed Mean 80 No.ofCaMt Signiftcance o1 Observed Ditftr- 

•oc#s 

Age (years) 



<24 


2968 33 


416.11 


36 


0 0000 


25-29 


3178.28 


410.36 


1766 


F - 13.797 


30-34 


3258.56 


421 17 


1212 




2r35 


3262.80 


497.61 


216 




Prenatal care 










No 


3104.91 


471.25 


106 


0.0082 


Yes 


3215.31 


420.79 


3085 


f m 6.996 


Education 








Illiterate 


3049 25 


409.78 




0 0000 

W. www 


Primary 


3169.37 


454.11 . 


383 


F « 9.832 


Junior high 


3196.57 


412.67 


1754 




Senior high 


3260.33 


413.03 


720 




College 


3295.28 


434.52 


249 




Gravidity 








1 


3152.72 


411.19] 


1904 


0.0000 


2 


3285.17 


421.27/ 


744 


F « 16.190 


3 


3309.17 


424.21/ 


408 




4 


3290.14 


455.li 


138 




5 4,- 


3372 44 


429<t7 


32 




6 - 


3400jD0->^ 


47f.66 


5 




7 


3950.00 


^ 0.0 


1 




Parity 










1 


3165.37 


419.27 


2119 


0.0000 


2 


3303 53 


409.23 


1022 


F « 15.340 


3 


3244.03 


519.83 


72 




4 


3327.86 


420 71 


14 




5 


3237.50 


370.53 


4 




6 N 


3300.00 


0.0 






Toxemia, mild 










No 


3204.20 


423.71 


2923 


0.0021 


^ Yes 


3282.01 


412.78 


309 


F ■ 9 468 


Toxemia, moderate 










No 


3212.1 1 


417.20 


2668 


0.8906 


Yes 


3209.41 


451.09 


564 


F -*0.019 


Preeclampsia 










No 


3217.05 


420 98 ^ 


2916 


0.0274 


Yes 


3161.76 


'441.03 


316 


F « 4.872 


Eclampsia 










No 


3216.96 


418.87 


3137 


0.0000 


Yes 


3036 1 1 


521.00 


95 


F « 16.920 


Heart disease 










No 


3217.28 


421.64 


3048 


0.0020 


Yes 


3118.26 


440.00 


184 


F « 9.523 


Separation of placenta 










Normal 


3212.13 


402.97 


3223 


0.2143 


Premature 


3036.B7 


605.52 


g 


F « 1 .543 


Placenta previa 








No 


3212.22 


401.35 


3191 


0.4951 


Yes 


3l66.Ba 


555 58 




F ^ 0.465 


Fetopelvic disproportion 










NO 


321 0.30 


41 9.31 


3053 


0.4979 


Yes 


3234.47 


486.10 


179 


F - 0.551 


Postpartum hemorrhage 










No 


3206.89 


420.68 


3172 


0.0000 


Yes 


3462.63' 


* 482.31 


66 


F - 21 .672 


Nephritis 










No 


3212.24 


421.40 


3209 


0.3406 


Yes 


3127.83 


636.71 


23 


F - 0.908 


Anemia 










^ ft 


3206.62 


421.64 


3114 


0.0009 


3338.98 


446 71 




F - 11.121 
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of principal inierest to this stud). Our statistical 
analysis ccnicrcd on the correlaiions of perinatal 
outcomes with the independent variables of age, 
amount of prenatal care, education levels of moth* 
ers, gravidii), parity and maternal conditions dur* 
mg pregnancy. The results arc presented in Tables 
Vl-VlII t ' 

Two limitations should be kept in mind in inter- 
preting these preliminary results First, the results 
for a gntn analysis are based onlv on known obser- 
vations, ic, onl> the completely known obser\ations 
are used in this analysis The characteristics of the 
*'unknovvn" may be sometimes quite different from 
those of the "knowns " JMoiably, the "unknowns" in 
our sample include birth weights of infants who 
died during the perinatal period The birth weights 
of the 88 dead infants were not available from.jhese 
two hospitals Second, the specific results.can not be 
gcrlcralized directly to any general population be- 
cause of the najure of the sample. However> the 
relationships observed among the variables shpuld 
indicate the trend in the general population. 

Risk factors for perinatal death included age, 
prenatal care, level of education, parity, preeclamp- 
sia, eclampsia, premature separation of pjacenta, 
placenta previa, nephritis and mode of delivery. In 
our population, gravidity, toxemia, heart disease, 
fetopelvic disproportion and postpartum hemor- 
rhage were found not to be significant (Table VJ). 
The high incidence of eclampsia (102/3218) in this' 
study may be attributed to a number of factors, (a) 
Tientsin Hospital No. 1 takes high-risk cases from 
outside areas and (b) the Tientsin population still 
suffers the aftermath of the 1976 earthquake, so that 
approximately 307c of the urban population stiU live 
in overcrowded, substandard temporary housing. 
Further, the water-borne Na" in Tientsin is quite 
high, and there is also the possibility of variability 
m medical observations byjhe clinicians not guided 
by a research protocol. 

Mothers who were older than 35 and younger 
than 24 years were at.higher risk of delivering infants 
who died during the perinatal period. The lowest 
death rate (approximately 23 per 1000) was for the 
infants of mothers aged 25-34 (Table IX). 



Table jX^Winatal death rates perl 000 deliveries by 
maternal age, Tientsin, 1978 



Age 
(years) 



No of Deliveries No. of Deaths Rate (per 
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S24 
25-29 
30-34 

2:35 



(N - 3318) 


(N - BB) 


1000) 


38 


2 


52.6 


1810 


43 


23.7 


1241 


29 


23.3 


229 


14 


61.1 



X^- 0.0055. 



^Mothers who received no prenatal care had a 
higher risk of perinatal death of their infants (94 per 
1000), as compared with 22.8 per 1000 for mothers 
with prenatal care Education level was assumed to 
be associated with prenatal care utilization How- 
ever, level of education had no effea on decreased 
risk of perinatal death when age was a controlling 
variable. Because of the particular nature of our 
population, mothers with a college education also 
constituted the higher age group 

Parity was a significant factor in the perinatal 
death of infants Mothers of parity 3 or higher were 
at a higher risk (116.5 per 1000) than mothers with 
lower parity (25.7 per ICKX)). 

Maternal conditions during pregnane)' have been 
associated with the risk of perinatal death In our 
stud) , certain maternal conditions were seen as more 
dftcn associated with perinatal death than with live 
birth (Table X). 

Certain modes of deliver)^ were found to be sig- 
nificantl> associated with perinatal outcomes Peri- 
natal deaths were associated with breech extraction 
5.8 times more often than were live birjhs (Table 
X^. Also, a relatively high proportion, 9 37c, of 
deliveries required cesarean section Aside from pos- 
ing a relatively high risk of perinatal death, the 
effect of cesarean section on subsequent jactation 
wks not elucidated in this population group, even 
though almost all mothers breast-fed thdir infants' 
Prematurity was defined as a live-bom infant 
with a birth weight of 2500 gm or less It is essentially 
a definition of low birth weight and not necessarily 
of prematurity, which, strictly speakings indicates 
births due to premature labor Therefore, in our 
attempt to analyze "low-birth-weight infants," we 
dealt with two groups of infants* (a) those who were 
truly premature and (b) those who were full-term 
but had low birth weights. . 

It may well be that factors responsible for pre- 
ma'ture labor are different from those causing low 
birth weight in a full-term infant. Therefore, the 
risk factors demonstrated in Tables VII and VIII 
would be appropriately defined in relation to low- 
birth weight. 

Risk factors for low birth weight included level of 
education, gravidity, parity, toxemia, eclampsia, ne- 
phritis and mode of delivery. Factors such as age, 
prenatal care, preeclampsia, heart disease, prenria- 
turc separation of placenta, placenta previa and 
fetopelvic disproportion were not found to be sig- 
nificantly associated with low-birth-weight infants. 

None of the significant X* tests in Tables VII and 
VIII wiU'be discussed here because most results 
confirm previous studies Discussion of some of the 
nonsignificant results, however, may be helpful. For 
example, it was surprishig to ^ind that age and 
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Tabit X> Maternai conditions by perinatal outcomes In 3320 single deliveries, Tientsin, 1978. 



Conditions 



Ptrinstal Deatti 
(N-S8) 



7 



Live Births 
(N -> 3232) 



AH Single Deliveries 
(N - 3320) 



Preeclampsia 
Eclampsia 

Premature separation of pla- 
centa 
Placenta previa 
Nephritis 



21.6 

e.o 

12.5 

6.8 
10.2 



\ 



9.7 

2.9 
0.3 

1.3 
0.7 



10.1 (334) 
3.1 (102) 
0.6 (20) 

1.4(47) 

1.0 (32) 



T«ble XI. Mode of delivery by perinatal outcomes in 3320 single deliveries. Tientsin. 1978. 



Perinatal Deaths 
Mode (N - 68) 


Live Births (N - 3232) 


All Single Deliveries 
(N - 3320) 


Normal 63.6 
Forceps assisted 4.5 
External version 1.1 
Cesarean section 1 1 .4 
Breech extraction 19.3 
Suction extraction . 0.0 
Unknown , 0.0 


72.9 
12.7 
0.6 
9.3 
3.3 
t.1 
0.2 


72.7 (2413) 
12.5 (416) 
0.6(19) 
0.3 (309) 
. 3.7(123) 
1.1 (35) 
0.2 (5) 


Table XII. Low birth weight rates by age. Tientsin, 1978. 


Low Birth Weight. <2500 gm Nor mil Birth Weight. ai2501 grrv 
Age (years) (N - 124) (N - 3106) 


All Single Deliveries 
(N - 3230) 


<24 2.4 (3) 
25-29 59.7 (74) 
30-34 29.0(36) 

^35 8.9(11) 


1.1 (33) 
54.5(1692) 
37.8(1176) 

6.6 (205) 


1.1 (36) 
54.7(1766)' 
37.5 (1212) 

6.7 (216) 


X'- 0.1137 






Table Xlll. Low birth weight rates by prenatal care, Tientsin, 1978 




Prenatal Low Birth Weight. s2500 gm (N - Normal Birth Weight. £2501 gm (N - 
Care 123) 3066) 


All Single Deliveries (N - , 
3191) 


No 6.5 (8) 
Yes 93.5(115) 


.3.2 (98) 
06.8 (2970) 


3.3(106) 
95.5 (3085) 



- 0.078 



prenatal care were jjot significant!) difTcrcnt among 
"the low birth weight and the normal birth-weight 
infants (Tables XII and XIII). , ' \ 

Funher, the teenage mother is believed to be at 
higher risk of delivering a premature infant than is 
her older counterpart. In this Stud>, a comparison 
of premature deliveries to mothers younger and 
older than 2i years of age revealed no significant 
difference in iow-binh-weight rates The reason may 
be due to the small number of mothers aged less 
than 24 years, who comprised onl) 1 I % of (he total 
population The highest percentage (8.9^) of low 
birth weight infants appeared in the 35 years and^ 
older age group 

In Western literature, the amount of prenatal care 
a mother received has been shown to be associated 
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with iow birth weight. Our attempts to anal\2e the 
impact of prenatal care on binh weight were dis- 
appointing, as woiTYcn with no prenatal care ac- 
counted for onl) a small fraction of the total number 
of low-birth-weight deliveries (S.S'^c). Furthermore, 
if prenati^l cailc does pta> a role in lowering the 
incidence of low -birth weight babies, it is still nec- 
essary to determine the specific, factors in such care 
which are responsible for the decrease. 

Mothen younger than 24 years of age who re- 
ceived no prenatal care, who were illiterate, who 
delivered for the first time and who suffered certain 
complications during pregnancy, delivery or dunng 
both were at higher risk of delivering infants witii 
lower mean blnh weights than mothers who were 
not (Table VIII). 
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DISCUSSION 

Our survey was an attempt to see whether our 
population diflers substantively from others, so that 
we ma) find nev% leads in the epidemiolo^ of 
permatal mortality and morbidit\ 

The age differentials in deaths m this study are 
similar in pattern to 'hose in Western countries. The 
exceptionalK high rates occurred m births to moth- 
ers aged <24 and >35 years (52.6 and 61.1 per 1000, 
respectively). 

In the context of China's nev\ marriage laws, the 
minimum age fair men is 25 and for women, 23 years 
of age in the rural areas, in urban areas, the mar- 
riage age is 25 years for both sexes In our birth 
cohort, only 1.19c of the births occurred to mothers 
younger than 24 years. In the context of China's 
small family norm/the ideal. family size is now 
considered to be the one-child famiK and the upper 
limit should not exceed two children per family. In 
our study . 65.39f of the births were first parity births 
and 31.6^( were second parity births, while only* 
3.19c of the births were third parity and higher. 

The factors responsible for prenatal care and 
reduction of perinatal mortalit> are related ta stan- 
dards of living and to the mother's attitudes,.behav- 
ior and general approach toward having a baby 
rather than to anything that medical prenatal care 
can specifically address. 

Lov\ birth weight is more common in the under- 
nourished population of nonindustrialized countries 
and is more frequent among the poor within each 
country and/or in teenage or older groups. China's 
social advance and new marriage laws, however, 
have made prematurity less an effect of envirori-, 
mental and biologic factors. Our study represents a 
single radal and socioeconomic group, so in the 
search for me causes of prematurity, it is particularly 
relevant to look for factors influencing fnedical con- 
ditions during pregnancy. 

Furthermore, the relationships between prema- 
turity and neurologic consequences can be eluci- 
dated. The role of prematurity in neurologic disor- 
ders of children and in mental retardation has been 
repeatedly confirmed. It has been determined that 
certain events df pregnancy, such as premature sep- 
aration of placenta, placenta previa, eclampsia and 
chronic hypertensive disease, may affect the child's 
ne\irologic integrity. Congenital malformation may 
be an important end point fpr further in>^e$tigation 
in our Chinese population because the mean age at 
marriage has gradually risen over the years. Apgar 
* scoring tb evaluate the newborn as an index of 
neonatal mortality and infant morbidity was insti- 
Q ^uted in late 1978 in Tientsin hospitals and may be 
J (^"useful in predicting neurologic morbidity. Of course. 



autopsy is extremely important in ultimately estab- 
lishing true incidence of malformations, but these 
data were not uniformly i^ailable. In addition, a 
long-range prospective study of a group of the new- 
born population may be necessary to observe differ- 
ences in health and disease that might be associated 
with chromosomal variations. 

In our retrospective study, because of the limita- 
tions of existing records, we could not make the 
extensive evaluation of factors that the problems of 
pregnancy wastage require. In light of our current 
findings, it may no longer be profitable to look at 
gross relationships such as that between maternal 
age and perinatal mortality. Other demographic 
variables may lead investigators to studies of more 
specific and more definite kinds of relationships. 

Also* there is the need for new variables and 
hypotheses. Many of the variables that are being 
looked at are essentially the same ones that have 
been discussed for a number of years. New variables 
that may be appropriate t^ur population in China 
might include: (a) cesarean section and the state of 
the infant's respiration; (b) the mother's working 
conditions (on farms, in factories, etc) and diet (eg, 
, Chinese medicinal plants used as nutritional supple- 
ments during pregnancy) and their effects on peri- 
natal outcomes; and (c) the relationship of water- 
borne Na"*^ and toxemia of pregnancy (the Na**^ level, 
milligrams per liter, in Tientsin was quite high). 

This paper has attempted to obtain certain base- 
line data for perinatal outcomes in Tientsin. More 
refined investigations of the itenfis mentioned above 
may elucidate further the causes of prematurity and 
perinatal death. 
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" wmi«ri^l^l^ 

Birth Planning in China g^pjlj^j*^^ 



By Chen Muhua 

(Trandated wUh an introductory note and 
commentary by Fi-chao Chen ) 

Trantlator't Introduction 

Chen Muhua's article is by fa* the most in 
forrnatioe. revealing and forthright discus 
eion of China's population pnofcZrms and 
birth planning programs by a high-ranhng 
official to have come out of China in a long 
Ume. 

For the first time since 1959, China's State 
, Statistical Bureau has issued national data 
on population and the economy As of the 
end of 1978. the total population of the FRC, 
including Taiwan, was 975,230,000 In this 
article. Vice Fremier Chen reveals that the 
population of mainland China' greu from 
some 540 million in 1949 to 960 millton in 
1978 The net increase of 420 million repre- 
sents an average annual growth rote of 20 
per 1,000 population over the 3(^ar 
period At its peak dunng the 1960s, the 
crude birthrate was as high as 40*per 1,000 
StarUng in 1971, however, fertility began a 
precipitous decline, thanks to the resump- 
tion aftht atgantj^dbttih plannmg program 
following the hiatus caused by the Cultural 
Revolution. By 1978, the crude birthrate had 
declined to 18.34 per 1,000. Between 1971 
and 1978, the natural increase rote was re- 



Chen Muhut k a Vke IVemier f (iopl<'s RrpubU of 
ChiTU tnd b Duector c/thc Sute CbuiKil Btfth PUnniH 
Lcadint Cioup n<hao Chtn k Mctaor of rohtxtl 
SaroM •! Wtjw Sutc Vaivmif) Detnm. Midi^ 
Tim wDdf IS thndird bjm\mx freimn Cfccn » vttdc 
To Realitf tbr Four Modemizitiotu. tt Is Ne«ntti> to 
Control fopdiboo Increase to « PUnncd W«y w^ich 
ipprared in Hmmtn Htb^o ftopU i Dmi^ on Ai« 
11. 1979 Vice rVenucT Chen has been Director iTtW 
Ststr Coundl Bcrtt) fUnnir)f Lckltr^ Croup ttnoc lb 
iocpptxjr to Iflnu The Croup a « iupriniiiju»tena{ afcnc> 
reipofuible fcr implcmeotmi Chm« s birth plmninf pol 
icy mk! ooordifutinj and rupeivtonf the MtSonwkfe 
Defwori of birth pUnrungpfoframi t(s dcput> dirccton 
fodud* levenJ vUx minirtm.irKlodmf the Vice Mtott- 
ter at Heihh. whose ac<iv{t>et art reUtrd to btrth pUn- 
Ding <hao Chen has madf leveri} ^niU to Chc f c^ple'a 

^ ♦ rW»«*^ fttfi»thuud r cdeiaUm dcicipitM m Jiom 
•Dd July 1079 



By encouragino couplet to limit themselves to one child and 
taxing those wno have more*than two, China seeks to reach 
zero popuiation growth by the end of the century. 



duced by about half, from 23.40 to 12.05 per 
1,000 As the Vice Fremier poinU out, a de- 
dine of such magnitude in just seven years is 
a rare occurrence. The decline tt especially 
remarkable in vieu of China's ag/t structure 
and level of socioeconomic developm^K^ 

However, a natural increase rate yfiper 
1,000 results in the addition of 11.6 miUum 
people per year to China's population-^ 
number larger than the total population of 
more than half of todays nation-states. 
Furthermore, because of the high ferfdiiy 
reached in the 1960s, the proportion of wom* 
en of reproductive age will increase or re* 



main very high in the oon^g decade. Ac- 
cording to two Chinese demographers 1 in- 
Urviewed last July, in the next decade or so 
there uMll be 22 millton people (11 million 
couples) entering the marriage age (23 for 
women and 25 for men) each year. Thus, 
even if all eligible young couples practice the 
^three reproductive norms" of later mar- 
riage, three-year spacing between the first 
and second births, and no more than two 
children promoted by the birth planning 
program, Chtna's population willcontinue to 
grow for at least a half-century before the 
country reaches xero papulatwn growth. 




Rapitt imiwftriet mixlfmizMtkm k «mi ttt ditttmtm qukk 
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Dunng the tntervcl, the population siu wdl 
increase by 30-40 percent 

It wOA probably it^ rude awoiming to th^^ 
butlt'tn momentum of population grou,th 
and a& dra^ on development that prompted 
the government of the FHC to tnifaduvt 
dmAtu, pviuAf meoAufCi aumtd at hriupu^ 
about Jutiv populatujn grouth in do short a 
ttme Oi pvssibU The neu. populatu/u i^onttol 
efforts were ftrst revealed by FremteT Huu 
Guofeng in h%s speech to the Sational 
People s Congrms last June, and are elab 
orated by Vice rtemur Chen Muhua tn r/iw 
arhcle. A two-stage campaign is entisioned 
The first stage calh for the reduction of the 
natural increa^t rate tv IC per 1,00C by the 
end of this year, and to five per 1,000 by 
J965. Stflgf two calh for the achievement vf 
zero population grouth by the end of tht 
century 

In pursuit of thtst unprecedented and om 
bitiotts time 'Specif u targets, tht goytmment 
wdl soon issue a birth planning lau aimed at 
enufuragin^ the one <hud family , \<ce Fre 
mier Chen indicates In accordance unth the 
Chinese practice of ' mass bne" the govern- 
ment started to circulate a preliminary draft 
of the lau early this year throughout the 
country The Chinese people have been 
asked to debate the specific draft provisions 
and to channel upward thar comments and 
reactions Taking into account the feedback 
from belou, the government wdl revise the 
draft and promulgate the final birth plan- 
ning law, probably by the end of this year 
\^ hile Us exact provisions remain unknown. 
Us mam thrust and content were common 
knotvledge amc^g officials in the units and 
areas I vtsUed last July More significantly, 
by the end of August, at least mne provinces 
(Betjing, Tuinjian, Stchuan, Shandong. 
Shanghai, Anhui, Hunan, Cansu and 
Gtmngdong) had taken the inituitive and 
drawn up their ow^ trial economic measures 
aimed at enccmrag^ng the one<hild famdy 
These incentive measures are discussed in 
some detail in the translator s footnotes that 
accompany this article. Here space allows us 
oidy to sumsnariu them: 
• in cities, couples-wUh ordy one chJd uho 
pledge not to have any more, and whojhow 
that they are taking birth control measures 
to implement that pledge, may apply for a 
one<hdd certificate. The urtificate will en- 
title them to a fixed stipend per month until 
the child reaches 14 years of age The couples 
wdl be entitled to living space equal to that 
gtven tuxxhdd fancies, or will be given 
preferential treatment when they apply for 
housing Their children wdl be given pnonty 
consideration for admission to school and 
application for jobs When the one<hild 
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couples retire, they will be entided to pen 
sions over and above what Aey would 
otherwise receive under the currerU labor 
protectwn lau 

• in rural areas, one-child couples will re 
cetvt additional monthly workpomts '.which 
art tht basis of determining the amount of 
pay tn kind and in cash in rural communes] 
until their child reaches igf 14 The couples 
will get the same grain rwtion as twchMd 
couples All couples, re^rdless of family 
size, will get the same size plot for private 
cultivation and same size housinglot (an aUo 
catwn based on four persons) In urban and 
rural areas, if an only chid dies or becomes 
disabled, the parerUs may have another Md 
and continue to enjou the same benefits 

• The trud measures adopted by five pror- 
inces (Beijing, Tianjian, Hunan, Shanghai 
and Anhui) also contain stiff penalties for 
offuwU, workers and peasants icho defy the 
government appeal to Itmii their family siu 
to two children For example, in Anhui, if an 
official or worker has a third Of higher parity 
child within six months after promtJgationof 
the economic measures, m percent of the 
combined total income of husband and wife 
will be deducted for "welfare expenses The 
only exception allowed isinthe case ofmtJti 
pk births. The percentage of income de 
ducted wdl increase with $adi additional 
chOd 

In her bnefing to the Sational Feople*s 
Congress delegates in June, Vwe Premier 
Chen indicated that the central government 
has endorsed the tnal measures adopted by 
SIX of the rune provinces, among which are 
Anhui and tianjian. 

Vice Fremter Chens article also elaborates 
on the concrete steps planned in order to 
reach the time-specific birth planning tar- 
gets. There were 17 A million births in 1978, 
of which 5.2 miUiOn were third and higjher 
parity births If this mtdtiparity rate can be 
reduced by half, she notes, itwdlbe possible 
to reduce the crude birthrate frtm 18,34 per 
1 ,000 in 1978 to 15,59 perlfiOOby the end of 
1979. If such multiparity births can be m- 
Hrely eliminated, by 1985 the natural in- 
crease rate will be reduced to about seven 
per 1,000, Since thu rate still falls ^rt of 
the official iarg/et of five per 1,000, it will be 
necessary, she says, to encourag/e couples to 
have only one child. The Vice Fremier matn- 
tains that it shouldbe possible to adtieve sero 
population growth by the year 2000 if every 
year of the next two decades, increasing 
proportions of young eUgible couples— en- 
couraged and sustained by the nations*s neu 
btrth planning law— adopt the one-chdd 
family norm 

Vice FremieK Chen does not indicate the 
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One<hild familiei will he rewarded those who 
have more than two will be taxed 



targets of the one <hild family campaign in 
qtsantitative terms According to a planned 
bitih official in Shanghai whom 1 inter- 
viewed, the hope (and not the target) of the 
municipal government is that eventually 80 
percent of couples in the city proper, and 50 
percent of rural couples in the 10 suburban 
counties under the municipal jurisdiction 
will limit themselves to one child This official 
deliberately refrained from ^ving a time 
frame within which the targets were to be 
achieved It is also notable that socioeco- 
nomic conditions in Shanghai are trtore con- 
ducive to the spread of the one<hud'famdy 
norm than they are elsewhere Therefore, 
what Shanghai can contemplate may be more 
than what the other provinces dar^ hope 

for. ^ 

Seedless to say, if the government sue* 
ceeds in eliminating all third and higher par* 
ity births and in perstioding as many as 40 
percent of urban couples and 25 percent of 
rural couples to limit themselves to one child, 
and if it can sustain this practice for several 
dicades, the absolute size of the population 
of China will decline ?< C 

In his **Rfport on th^ Worfc of the Govern- 
mcnf to the Second Session of the Fifth 
National People's Congress (June 18, W9> 
Premier Hua Guofeng designated firm con- 
trol of population increase as one of the 10 
important tasks in our cuirertt effort to de- 
velop the national econoin> 
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tMttuui* «o<! (m the cnzmtM •ociilui 
oonstnictXA to oocmnunism. 

To a freai extent, At degree of* ution's 
pulent^fui ^Teas«A^cspitA!«uLwnuLitKm, 
azkI the pM of nuiing the peopk\ Imng 
ftA/idlA/tL And of aicTcasing oatiurtAl powci , 
deicnruAed b> the rektKmship betweei^ 
the groMvth rate of the eoooom^ i4i3s^ 
grw^tlk rate of pupulatkin. Since hberation, 
QUI natx>na] eoonom) has developed a 
de^ But because the original ecooofnic jbase 
rathei nnall, az>d At pop^Jaty^ m 
creased too nptdly , the increase in pei capiu 
output and &n pet capita income has not been 
large Dunng the ttme perxid, the ecunomic 
growth rate of the advanced capitahsi 
countries as a whole has not been as hi^ as 
ours. But their ongina] economK base was 
large , and theu pc^ulat^un grevi' at a slowei 
p^icc The) have therefore achieved a more 
rapid increase in pei capita output and pei 
capiU iiKvme than we have, as ma> be seen 
m the table below. f 

Country^ IfiO IttS 1— S IfTO W% 

Par ea^ tratn 

output (k> 1/2 kt) 

Chrna 470 SM §36 M9 814 

US 1.001 1.036 2.1*6 2.1*4 2.750 

Franca SfO N2 1.2*2 132* ij*2 

Pt capita Iw c ina 
(1nU.*.*o«ar«) 

Clwna M 4* r* 130 

US 1746 2.1*4 S^45 4 352 7.02* 

Japan 1*5 245 7*5 1. 630 4.1*3 

In ouf natxm, too rapid an incTease m popu 
lation un£ivorabl> affects ouj eflurts to brtng 
about the Ibuj xnodemiiatioDS. 

Firit, too ruptd an tncrecst m papulation 
u detnmenta! to the occcltratwn cf captia! 
occumulatwn The pnncipal avenue to capi 
tal acx-umulation is rapid development of ag, 
nculture and industr>, and a nf>id nsc m 
national income. Howevei, given a partscAi 
lai gruwth rate of mdustr>, agnciJtuie and 
mcume, the sue and growth i ate uflhc pupu 
labun strongl) affecis the volume and fate of 
capita! auLiimulat^n. At the present tune, 
the cost of raising an n^fiuit to 16 years of age 
IS about 1,G00 yuan in ruraL villages, 4,800 



yuan in medium tojtd ut^es and smaS uywxu, 
and 6,900 yum in large dties (1.55 yuan 
equals ooe V.S. doQaij. . . . Based on these 
figures, the aucumulated tota! coat t& the 
state, the collective [e.g., the people s oom 
iDuike, the piuduclMk bngade, the produc 
tion team, etc. ] and lamiLes of laismg the 600 
miDjon penons bom since liberation has 
been more than 100 billion yuan -oi about 
30 percent of the accumulated total national 
income ovei those years . . If there had 
been fewei births since hberabon, say on!> 
400 million, the state's capital aojumulatkon 
woxJd ha»e been much larges , without cieai 
mg an) shortage ^laboi supply in the courv 
of developing social production Noi would 
fewei births have adversely affected humaii 
reproduction . . . 

Second, rapid population increase ^ruiero 
our efforts to qutckl^ roue the MCientifL and 
cultural level of the ufhoU nation The ke> to 
realuing the loui mode^Tkuations is scienti£s. 
and technolo^cal development. We must 
build a vast army of workers, peasants and 
Intellectuals who are capable of grasping 
modern scientific and technological knowl- 
edge and managing modem production. We 
must^also train man) scientists, engineers 
' and nanagers to achieve a competence equal 
to that of the most advanced countries in the 
world. This requires massive expansion of 
our educational enterprise. Ours is a poor 
coj^tr>« and the amount of national mcome 
generated annual!) that can be expended on 
education IS rathei Lmited Butthenumbci 
of persoru tc be trained, and the numbe. 
whose scientific and cultural level has to be 
raised, is oe| counted in millions at tens o( 
millions, it IS rathei several hundied mJLon 
Herein Les the contradiction At the present 
tune, siA percent of pnmarv school age 
chJdien are not enrolled.! 12 percent of the 
graduates of pnmar> schooL caroiot go on to 
Junioi middle Khools, and ovei half of the 
giaduates of juruoi middle Khools uurinot gc 
on to senioi middle Khools Onl> fi%e pei 
cent of the giaduates of senioi mtddle schooL 
are admitted into iiutitutes of highei leani 
ing § Related to this education pioblem is 



Natiox«a! eu^riomi^ JetcSupnoenI musl ob 
serve the law of planned and proportionate 
development This law requires not onl) that 
the . . . production of mate na! meaiik^ 
bu: also that hi^mar* repmducbor. de »eiop m, 
a pMb..«ed wa^ Hius. the pla£i*fied 4Amtro* of 
pupulatioc. ^crease ^r; oui natiut;. . . is not a 
subjective and aibitrar) decision, rathei . it is 
dicUied and JeiLanJed the sockaLs. mode 
of production 

Theuretica!!.^ . the supenont) of the so 
ciaLsl planned econon. v rrtakes possible to 
regulate humar. reprod actor., thereby 
acLe^ing a bala^.^e bettveei. popuLtKjin 
CTease and gi jwO. ij* line production jf mate 
na! means But foi a long time, we did not 
full,v understand Ji stud,^ th^s problem, and 
fiuled to include population m crease m our 
economic plar., lead^iTkg tu a situation where 
population growt}. proceeded m a bLnd 
wa) . . . There are hust^/ncal. ecvnonr^c and 
poLtical reasons foi thu There are also de 
mographic reasons In 1949. the population 
of our countr> was 540 milhon It has since 
grown to over 900 million [960 million as of 
the end of 1978], about 600 million people 
have been bom since the hberation [1949]. 
accounting for 63 percent of the total popula 
tion The annual average rate of natural in 
crease was as high as 20 per 1,000 The net 
increase in population over 30 )ears has been 
420 miUion— a grovith of 78 percent. It is 
necessar> to admit that under the concrete 
conditions existing in our countr> , our efibrts 
to develop the natioiAa! econom), miprove 
the people's standaid of Lvixi^ and ».reaie 
jobs have been rendered more diScuh b> 
rapid population increase. It has hindered 
the development of socialisi cvnsuuction of 
our coimtry . 

We must squarel) lace the hci that rapid 
population increase obstructs economic de 
vclopment. Under cuneni condibons in our 
countT), the question of whether o* not to 
control population mciease is nut merely a 
question of whether to ha » e fewe r oi more 
babies, rt IS a strategic question that bcar> on 
the development of oui country's productive 
iurce, on the realization of the Ibuj mode mi 



^AtlAinmcni of the feui modcmjutwm iof «*rKu)tujv. 
uid««»tr>. deftnit, and socnue and iccIuk>IuO/ b> the 
fcaj 200C a the majot poU.7 thjust of ihc post M*o lead 
cnKjp. althuulh the Utr f rcmm Z!ho«> EqIm (Chou Ln 
Ui, &ni artiaiUtcd the theme m fiu badi a» 1*64 
I7%e fuimn of (he pn capita utcxwne fi(um bi CKma. 
d>e U ruled States and jaf«n are ool flven Not m chc 
method of CQcnputaOon The fifum arc pfTfutnahi) 
Stated in terrm of current V S doQan (fer each ytu) The 
fifum pmvided foi the tojled Staie» «t shcht)> b«vet 
than the pet capita nalwnal produci and Kighrt than the 
pei capita penona) mcoine fifum tht^wn for the «ame 
ytan in the t S Ceimu Bureau % SistulH»l Ahmrwa of 
thf VniUd Steiff . 1*71 CTable 714 where, for 1976. the) 



are_jiven ai IT,93C and 16.425, reflectively/ TW t .K 
Siatxuricsai ) mrbook, 1977 shows a 1976 pet taptta mcoim 
figure foi the toned Statn of IT .OX and foi ja(»an. of 
I4.47B It A anportant to pocnt gut the Qunnc do oo( 
include aocnc categonn of income fmertfed b) the 
aervioe vocton ie (..deitmeandfapsenuneiHadminatra- 
bart; m Cheu aixount of aaxxioal aicome Ttua aeam thai 
chc pel capita income fifuiei fot the FltC thtrwti m the 
table air underestimated and not duecCl) comparahlr to 
the fi(uir» foi the lortcd Sutn and JafMn The Ucvk) 
Bank efUmaiet pei capita inc%Nne fof the PBC n 1976 it> 
brl370vMe UorM Bank. 19.^ U<;W(/BanlrAd^ fopi. 
UtKm, frr Capua truLct tndCrmeth lUict. ^laJuAf 
loo. DC (aodaiel.p €) 



|1d IQCT. II6.I&4.2OC yxiuni pcvpW afrd * 11 were rn 
raOed i& psii M.houU. reptcMi.tin^ 9S S pc.'ccn'. oftht 
pupuSaCiurt in that a(( braLket ^Kt Ttc Ki\ hua *Idrc4uft 
ca! Lducatioci a a f rimao S(.hoot.~ teLn^ Htim^a . \ a! 
11. No 36. Sept S. IflTB.p 15 In .levi of Chi na'i km pfi 
capnu tixume and the ma^i.c tn rttrKnt m^u«rrd 
cnroC »uch a tarfi ouiTibei of itt^tdtt^U. the Ch.^M irt 
mtmcnt m edu^atsun mwtt be ax^vfdt rd it ^^iabk 

fikvovtlina to two Chinese dc rnu( v^*^ '^"^ P* 
cen* of attu and wvmcn of a>t)rtf arr iViTAtj e* 
roOrd imtirulci of hifh*' Wttr-nkaf Lj^ CKc 0^ ami 
Chunipini TopulatMci |Cn7«ilh] M»af Be Cor 
troOe<i.''itrnimnlljW.Ma\ 15. 1970. p 3) 
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Coup/f V uitt nnf h( taxnl if a ninlttftU htrth lia\ 

hruu^itl tin »i« i^t r tht tu>'~<liilil llnnl 



rate vvill go dov^Ti [frum 12] tu belou sevcri 
pcf 1,000 If fbrt}ici v.i>riiidei arid put into 
efiect tilt pulic> me Azures f^vor^blt to aii 
increase in the pruportiun of fir&t pantv 
births^ the naturJ triv.rea^e rate v^ill prubabl> 
decline to about five per 1,000 b> 19&5 Let 
li^ commit uunelve^. adupi effective poLcv 
mea&urev and firmlv prevertt tluid pant> 
birt}jy— Incie are the ke>b tu lo^enrig the 
natural mcreaie rate to five per 1,000 b> the 
end of Mage one ofoui camp«ugri Fur se veiJ 
years nov%. the natural increase rate in 
ZhiiHigteh Courttv, Hun^i Province, ha^ 
been subili^ed at ll^ie level of four per 1,000 



•Brcau*r (A lU incmLbk' prf1orm*ncc in rrduL-ing, ihr 
rair of naruroi increase a ^\ci ont-fthh at what it 
ooi) $c>cn yean prr\ioii»l> SKhuan. *kilh o>cr 80 million 
popubbon. ha5 brrn iinf^rd oui bv thr crnirai (o>cm- 
mrnt «s thf modrl lo br rmuiaird and lU cx{)cnnicn 
have bcrn J>>cn *idf pubiKir\ in*idr the PBC 

♦ Ajof the end O^AufuM 9inr prpvuxr^ Bcijtojt Hunan 
Shanghai Sichuan Guangdong Tianjian Anhui Cantu 
and Shandong had dra^*"n up proMnoal tnaJ mraium 
umrd at ewDurapng and regarding ihc ooc-ch»ld fa/nil) 
The triiU measurn of the »a Utier pro%ince» ha*e been 
endorsed tn the Suie CounnJ Birth flanmng Leading 
Croup ^M'e RrnrmnHihao Jul) i, 19% p 6 In accord 
ance with the Chinese practxr of mt&t-bne poliOci the 
centml jovemmeni encourage*, •tiuall) rrqmre*. each 
area ar>d pnTvince to dr»» up it» os^-n measure*, while 
thcie aie not to de>iaie hvm the mient of poJic> thai ha* 
wbeen eentraD> la>d dov^Ti. the) are eipriied to tale into 
ac(t>unt local conditiom m order to athie^e better retuli> 
($<t Pi-cKio Chen, fopuiatwn and Health foltcy m the 
ttopte I Brpubitf of Chioa, Smnh%onian Intbfubon In 
^cipiinaA CocnmunK-atK>n» fiogram. >*aihington 



Dike of ilic lesM>irk» tnjtu tKi> txptti 

tlx 

of multipanC) bkil}k> Ka» bectk v^rtuAU; «wiiped 
out. 

^^ e must jprumute Arid eitend the pr«ct»vt 
of kavmg one ihAd Thu u the pnm*r) 
method nhereb) we can bring the natural 
incre\^ rate down to lero, tt is also accepi 
able to the masses In Hopmg District, Tian 
jian vTientsm], 50 percent of [numcd] wom 
en [of reproductive age] have mdicated theu 
mtenton not to have a second child In 
Haitm, a suburban clistnct in Beijmg [Pe 
long] with a substantia) agncultural popula 
ton, 36 percent of couples [of reproductive 
age] have onK one child All of this shows 
that if v^e exert our utmost efforts andenerg) 
and get the job done well, we can raise higher 
and higher the pro(>ort)on of one-child 
couples 

The ke> [to success] is that the measures 
adopted must be effectve We must con 
scientiousi) Sum up the expenenccs learned 
in Our efforts to control populatiun increase 
smc-e 1971, and draw up approprute mea- 
Sure? 

1 Strengthen the Uadenhtp of the party, 
and include planned-btrth ivork in the xiX>rk 
agenda of the pcrty comrmttees at vanox*^ 
kveL IiT Sic huari vS/echuanJ Province, the 
naturJ increase rate was as highias 31 21 pcj 
1,000 in 1971 B> 1977, it had decLned to 
8 67 per 1,000 B> 1978, it had further de 
cLned to 6 06 per 1,000 — a remarkable ac 
compLshment. The important lessons 
learried there are thai the first secretaries of 
the part) committees must take personal 
charge, the secreLanes of the part> branches 
must act on the problem concretel) , "all the 
crew' ^membcr^) of the party committees as 
a whole must take hold of the problem, the 
higher level party committees must [super 

D C , 1976. pp 10-15 »nd Apprndu A and ApperKlu B, 
Space docs not aDo^ us to report lo full the •inou* tnal 
measurtk Miopted b) vanous provuKTS Hcre.wcrcporl 
the truJ measure* adopted b) the prtniDciaJ ^emmen! 
of Hunan. wKxh promutgated tnal rrfulatiocu to June 
1979 providing thai "the stale will commend and rrwinl 
couplei of irprxxJuctive age »ho marT> Ute and prxxJuce 
onK one child Coun^ and muniapaJ birth planning 
oS^kt^ «hilJ issue a one-child certificate and commend 
and regard couples «^hohav« on)) one child and «k ho have 
adopted eflipxtive measures to Ms-otd having another 
Ofivials and wotien «) ftite enterprises <m ooUecbves 
Ismalt simle coopetitives) will recvtvr an annual bonus of 
30-40 yuan, and rural peasants wiD rtceivt an annual 
bonus of ¥30 woripoints {the basis of computing income 
disbursement m rural prtiduc1>on teams oi brigades) antil 
theu chikf n U years old A nngW ch^ foi whom a 
crrtifii ate has been usiied wiD reirive pnontv ht adirus 
won tu the nurser> and kindergarten as weD as fei hotpita) 
treatment, and wiD also rcv^i^e pnont) m frttmg a job 
One'chJd couples will receive pnonf> m uHsan housing 
ar>d this housing will be of a fwonhild itandard Bural 
couples will ^ece^e pmate pkK> and housing lots of a 



vi4< closely] the Jpwei level part> commit 
teers, and tine Lnk m^st grasp t}i]t athei Lnk * 
2 Sitengtheu prvpo^i*^ eduuxtum 
We must break throu^ the ^'forbidden area** 
a[ population theory, Lberate oui thouglu 
and fieel> foster a p^bLc opuuoL in ttvat of 
controlling population increase V\e must 
also break awa^ from anotliei invisible taboo 
Some comrades have always thought that 
birth planrung is something distasteful and 
therefore should not be propagandized m 
newspapers and broadcasts, as if to conduct 
open propaganda is something disgraceful 
This kind of attitude is moorrect Pracbcmg 
birth planning and controlLng population in 
crease are a requisite for the reakzaton of the 
four modemtzations, as well as the desires of 
the people of our country Wh> can't we 
conduct a pervasive propaganda campaign, 
and create a £»vorable cLmate of opmion^ 
Hencefbrtli, we must conduct propaganda 
with great fanfare, make it knowT) to ever> 
household and ever> famil> , so as to forge a 
formidable social force making late marriage 
and birth control a kind of social habit. 
3. H> must legislcte We nrnst draxi up 
necessary economic measures, and impU 
ment policies mtttng out both rewards and 
pefttttiei, but tuith reiuard as the main errt 
phasis The consttuton of our country de 
clares '^The state advocates and encourages 
birth planning." [Arbcle 53 of the 1978 Con 
sttujtion ] This IS the legal basis of our efforts 
to control population increase Several areas 
have alread) drawn up concrete legal provi 
siODs and economic measures, and have 
achieved some results in ct>ntrolling popula 
tion mcrease f On the basis of the accumu 
lated expenenc^s of vanous areas, the cen 
tral government has alreadv drav^'n up a draft 
of a Planned Birth Law , md has been soLcit 
ing the comments of vanous units We are 



tvwxhiid itandaxd V\l>cn retmng because of old agf 
officuh and workers wiH r«ce«ve art add bona] retirement 
bene£t of five percent above «hat the. would oormallv 
recnvf If both husband and wife ha\e been emploved 
each would rrceive this benefit Ulier. rural peasanU $xt 
unable to work because of ok) age theiritandardoflnmg 
must not be tow er than the local a\erage 

"If a couple has a second child after reoeiMng thr rr 
wards and bonus, the bonuses and bonus «K>rlcpotnu 
twanled them must be retwised fogethei with their one 
child certifi«.ate If the single child of a couple dies or is 
lenousl) cnppled aftei the oouple has had a stenUiatxir 
operation, a reverie operation rru^ be earned out at the 
couple s re<)ucit frcMf charge after venficatxxi b> the 
couple s wori anit Ine and the parents la« of a 
man «khchasgooe toh^'e mhis ^i5< s fiuniK'shome (when 
the wifc s parents have no ton] will rrcei.e treatment as 
lineal rrlati.rs of that man" ysee Fom^n BrmH(Tut\n^ 
!^fi>mahon Srrw [FBtS], PRC. June 26. JflCB. p Z 

The tnal rrteasures adopted bv other prxnirK^ are e^ 
aentiall) •anabunson the sarrse theme that a the uk o( 
economx iocentivrs to encourage couples tc ha^e onl 
one child and to sustain theu motivation 
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also in the procrss of drawing up a senes of 
sdbioeconomir measures aimed at encx>urag 
mg couples to have o^ one child The first 
type of measure consists of a materia] iVvward, 
\fuch as the pnn-uion of child health carCtfees. 
extra workpo{nts [for peasants in rurd com 
munes] ^ extra pensions for the old and re 
tired A second t>pe of measure^ is an institu 
tionaJ guaranteed reward In illocating jobs 
and housing m urban areas and pnvate plots 
and housing lots in rural villages. pnont> wHl 
be given tcfc^uples who hav^ Qnl> one child 
Ks for those who msist on having several 
children m spiV of pabcnt attempts at 
persS^ion apd educabon, we impose a 
prvulbchlld tax on them • Imposuig the' 
mulbchild tax b> itself is not our goal \or is 
Jt our goal to uicrease the burden bofne b> 
the masses Quite the contrai^ We intend to 
implement the lau in ord^r to.finplv cont^l 
population giwth therebv reducing the 
burden on the state, the coUecbve and 
families Infaci ifever) tjnjv comn)^ 
tanot hiving multiple births there 
problem of a multichild tax 
A ConscttntiQtlsly tram mtdicul penonne, 
tmp»in^ rnedxccl A^Uanli vigorvusly man 
ufaciure and provide cc^^aceptn^ supplies 
Henceforth the foo of trailing should be the 
hospital^jkjhe c6unt> level and the heafth^ 
center at TK^xojnmune level UVe must vig 
orousi) unearth methods of contraception 
from the treasure houie of the tradjtionaJ 
medicine of the fatherland absorbs and im 
pnrt ad^ ancrd pharmaceubcaJ and te^^ciJ 
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experiences firom abrotd, develop our own 
soer^c and technologica] contr*cepti>^ re> 
search, stive to devebp safe, high)) effec 
five, inexpensivQfMd convenient oootr^otp- 
tives. smooth the slippl> channels to as to 
fi^nLtate^traceptiveuseb) the masses t 
5 Establish powerful 4md cyrgrfic 
planned-birth staff office uniU This is the 
organizationil guarantee^ for oontrolhng 
population gro^^th B) no means ma> Ae 
planned birth unit be regarded as dispens- 
able Nor ma> be regarded as a ttmporar> 
unit to be dismantled at a moment s notice 
Quite the cooti«o. M must be further 
strengthened 

, In striving to implement a population con- 
trol program, one must overcome the erro- 
neous tcndenc) of* laissez-faire on the one 
hand; and the lack of tact aj>d neglect of 
motivational and, educational ac^vities. on, 
the other Birth planning, raismg the first- 
pant) rate and pre\enting third-pant> 
s. are all aimed at protecting t})e health 
men We must, therefore, thoroughlv 
implement the poLc> of "putting the stfess * 
on pre\ ention ** Even where we have broken 
through couples' psy^hologieal barriers [to 
planning births], and where people practice 
contraception volunt^nl), we still have to 
strive to reduce the inodence of resort to* 
remedial measures [i * . abortion] In order 
to vHgorousK extend and universalize the 
one-chJd &mJ>,it is necess^r) to manage 
matemal'^a^d-chiW health-care work well, 
thcrcb) furthci reducing necJiatal and in£|nt 



mortaht) , to that when one baby is bom. he 
or she wiD mrvive, and v^»en a child is 
msed, be or she will mature mto adulthood 

There are song^ who (eel that population 
control, by iropbcitl) emphasizing man as 
mouth [coQsumer] and not as hand^produ- 
cer], tends to neglect the creative role of man 
as hand ... It is one-sided to stress the one 
, at the expenseof the other, and v>oc versa In 
our previous critiques of the MJthusian 
theory of population, we one-sidedl> 
stressed man's role as producer, even gomg 
so &r as to assert that the more people the 
better. and**that the more producers, the 
quicker, the better and the more economical 
would be sociahst construction In « domg, 
we neglected the other side, namel>, that 
man, having a mouth, is also a consu- 
mer, . . . Where the level of production ts 
relativel) lo%* , the aspect of man as consumer 
tends to be predominant, of the total material 
goods he produces, he'consumes the bulk to 
Support himself <and his &mi^, Jeavmg bttie 
suqplus for V|ciet> This is the condition 
characteristic ^of our country at the present 
time ^ ^ 

It takes lyore than 10 years, or even 20 
years, for a nev^bom babv to maturr mto a 
producer capable ii^CTeating vkralth for soci- 
ety During this penod,^e is raised b> the 
state, the collective and the lamJv. and as 
siKh, IS a consujner Take our country The 
vast population combined v^ith a high rate of 
natural population grouth increases the 
proportion of young people that are depen- 



SKan(hAJ Br<j'ng uxJ Tor JUT h*d:)firalJ piomulpffd 
thrtr 0)ki^ prminriaj (ml economK unctxxu ^A^ntf 
muIbpanH cp^pW^ Iff Hurur ihr ncpti^r incmtivr^ 

tDTftsurri »umm|ruf<J ^bcnc "EconomK M7>ct>on> ur to 
he Ir^W taaini* coypirt ^ t^r^urti^f i^. mr'vKLni: 

tnd )>n)ducr mu\\ chJdrrn 7>vi $hc ipplj« fflrct)\T 
}in\x»ry t. 1060. to offcuJi txiS vJofi^ who Kavt^ thin^ 
child unlns tKr third u thr XCA^^ 
hixihf « muJtiplr-binh f htr i«t>nd confir^p^t 
M^rttia* Dooiut of drduft»nj fi^r ^trvtnFb^ the 
huiKjjy} I And tV montW^ PcA>k>t c<>oplri' 

who hjv e • ihird^Jd m-JI Kiv r fi- <^rt3tn» "of thfir loul 
^ \M>>ifpoin»» drdurird Thu vol? App\ uptj th^ thinJ AiW 
ts 14 yran old A^thini rhJd Kof^ »f«rr J»j>uao 1 1990, 
w^-not he ehph]e pw*)npj!c id ihr w-prirr i fior^J^ 
nw^liraJ uVtne [the ooopr«^ativr mHi>caJ ttr^XT ctn fnn| 
i^hr Atperidt">Xi of SkOfim ir wh^r Arr«* w4w ut not 
' rItpKU fctr '^•jgjYvJr^ the lUtr fuodr<J pr^jr^m of 
frrt mrdica) car^^ljfii^ limit^^d to wori*n|. in th<^'ruriJ 
coop^ritjvf m«iS3 Khexne Jounnwf the Urdbot 
\ dor»on| or* tr Ubof pro(ecb05) meiSt^tl tTT^wnf io* 
b^*) 4rprnd«>nu Si n rfukUtJ of ^xAtn tm 



mcdx»J tre*t»K>m provided b> • tn6e uniooor b> the 
Ubo> pnxectxjf) cne^jcal scheme lod^who h<v/a third 
chjd win hj\r lo pA> thrm>eKn tor prrtuu] r&Aminj 
bon drop irt>d>»iicr> v>d hcnpiul npeme^ \o mai^f 
WiD be paid to the m-Je dun/^i hei poitnjtAi irtt [r^i 
outrnut) k^\t with full p«\ ]. which he re- 
prded at abtence 4bi pcnonal (t&iom If domettx dij 
6ciJt>c» occiu bec%uje of thu mo tubudm mil] be pro- 
DOT wiD bouunf tp«cf be incrraifted feaSiAnti will 
rrce^rt>oeftrihouiin|b( or prn Ate plots * Fl/S 
Jfunr96. 1979 p 1 cited mfaotnocrf on p d62> , 

Id ^^nhui. officiih and worien u&rd ui prrrmt of 
^ a>ttvh«ne*d income of husband and ^ite /lthc> vio^te 
the two^Jd funih oorm ^ Tonjian the Cd u 10 per 
cmt^And this \e\y tpplx^ to peaunti alio— «nd t& 
^tended to unmvned ^men who hixr m out-of* 
v^rdloci chM .until the\ rtrittit the mam^^ of 23-^ 

IS morr t]fficiAU.w^)riena7>doficeeiT)p)o>etnwiho 
viotair the norm are drnied pnxno^xxii fer two yTMX In 
Brgm| the 1m (on irom 10 penrnt wTth the thmJ child 
to I5percrni with (he fisurthrhJdand 20pmn><mnhthe 
fifth child 



fA« of I9?B. China haa trained and d/V>^ed a toUj of 1 4 
miSion barrix>( dodun wjte »cr\^ the rwml pcpuUt>orv— 
arvtioofooe barrfco< docio* Jo<tteo S50 runJ fr*»dmt* 
f^ti peamt of the pnidoct)an>^[^*dn lo rural «ill^rt 
havr te^ up the u owa medna) »Litxx)» manned h\ the 
^h^jrritMt docton and opmled on a ax3per»Cr\r batu In 
^ , ^ itxxt c%irt.or)e irm^ barr(MH dorfor in earh ttat>on has 

ri» )4>fanoId Ofictah'^ worien who mjo\,^ l>em tmned^ <pntnre^vf counKhnj ^ in tome 

... - / O V? • 



h'^tf^^t,^^ rui» nfirm«>ei at half C«*t; 

Thejpi»> fibor fof a<^ird child m ,urh>ar and rural arras 
< ^ br odrula»rd''^a^w^nf tc the 6*rr -excrxi piUh 
**>«he' pocr lhar fh^fkihu^ .la r*t»n^ iM^ 

.ERIC 



aun.m prrfcrmmt iiiduced aborboo and I V D »i.***tJon 
There an I 46 milboo medjK;^,Aftd health worien of 
wxxii lr\rh of competencr. of whom 2^ 000 arr tndj- 
borul hef^tt docttyi 250 OOCtarr coIiette trainrdph%ii. 
cuni And 420 000 are middle-^el medxmJ pr«ct)tioDer» 
timiljj to the Soviet ftldihM itet The PRC Sute 
StAtxsbcal Bureau » Commuruque f^e(Afflln( the Resulu 
of ImfSrmmtml the IflTS SatxviAi Lconortxx Plan, ' Am 
i9»f> /Wmo. June 96. 197B. p 2> 

lAlI contraceptive supphe* >and aenvrt. wKludmi^ th«> 
"four planned bath opentwns" imt^rtion and remo%Al o< 
theflD ^asectom* tubil liptxjn and induced abortion . 
ire performed fxtt of char|te Furthermort there «t 
beT>efit» paid fot the foui operation* accx>rdin|[ to the 
foUcFMinf fcheduie In urban mduttiUl tecton twt> to 
three dav-i pA»d leave of Abience iniruertx>r and rrmo\-ai 
ofanllD. lOcUvi paidleavefofat^jbtlUnatxin Ud«\^ 
foe an induced alK>^0Q 06davi,of«hKh56arcmatemifv 
Jea\e foi a poftp*jWln tubtd b|ution In the rurai counn, 
uAn, in Hunan ^ro^ince the benefit schedule ts as 
folkrv*"! srvenda)! wth of vK>ripomti fot/W^sertjon and 
remov^ of an K'D. 14 dj^-s wipoint>4>r m mduced 
tbortioei 2Ida>"iofwor^tpoint»foratubAllij:at>on 3Dda%» 
wtKipointi "fof a ppstpartum j^KaJ bptxjn Since Ae 
•mourn of the bertefii » drode^pon ip each loc*Jm it , 
• ATX^ from o»e rural counn to another I d>d not obtain 
an* informatxm on « hat bme^u arr pjjd for v asectomv m 
ei^i urban communit>ev or rurxl arrai- ,See P»-ch*o 
Chen ^TV CKr>e^ L&pepenCe. f<v>p4.,\^^ So 2 



dent Tbercf^. without detallea«*ruly$i$rit ^ 
is unrealistic to sa> that the larger the popula- 
toon, the niore the producers ADor>ectrtM\ 
is thatife laj g er the populatx>n the Dr>ore the 
po/ermo/ producers But in reaLt> , there are 
more and more ccjnsuinej?. imposing greater 
and'pealer burdens on the-stale, the collec- 
tive and the family As Mamsm tells us, the 
so-called producers of material goods are 
those ^iio have certam productive experi- 
ence and skills, and can use tools and 
roacKineo to produce material goods When 
nn infant grov^*s up and reaches working age, 
he obvx>us)\ cannot pb> the role pf a modem 
prtxlucer unless he pjossesses modem scien- 
tific, technological knowledge, as well as the 
skill to ol^rate modem 'equipment. On the 
other hand, without sufficient r^>* n>atenals. 
without being equipped w\th sugaent ad- ' 
vanced tools and machineo . he stiU am t 
fulfill his role as producer of material goods, 
he will still be dependent, and hence a con- 
sumer Our population control efforts aim 
precisely at facilitating the accumulation of 
capital enabling people to receive better 
education so as to use more and better tools. 
id have more abundant scientific and tech- 
Dological knowledge, and to possess more 
proficient skills, thus realizing full> the po. 
tential of people as producers 

Some sa> that ours is a counlr> with vast 
land ireas afid abundant resources, that the 
crux of the matter is that we have not ex- 
panded the ^production of material goods 
enough, and that a large population is not 



•The oScuJ cfttouj^cmcT^f 4nd »mn|cmmt d the 
grwn to-bnde i Home •enlement juticrn whmevrf^ 
bnde't parvnts do not have a nuJe chJd lUrted in Tiife 
oenCount> Hebei vHopev Pnnnnce inthecarK IfirJi 
Becau** of Jti outita/xiini loccrsi m tmnpnf, * U/^ 
number of loch matnkxal mamiitei Ttnjchi»en ha* been 
cWn u a natwnaJ model and hai been the uteof levrrmJ 
oo-the-fpot con/errnm to diffuie ^ pattern of max 
nace TV Joca) leadenhip ponidei the kc\ to wccru m « 
Tin^iien TV lotJ leader^ make lure th,it neither let of 
rebbvct mierfeie the bode and pWn. that the 
pfoductxm icam to which the bode bebnp don no* 
diicnmmate ajainit the ptSom with retped to/* aiw^ 
ment. rrv^vd for labor aUocatJon of hoimnj loU and 
pn\ate pbt* ^ with rwpect to the chJdrrn i admiuion 
to ichooJ or )ob tswjnment lhe> alio to it that the 
jrtwm luppofb the bode i parent* ^hci\ lhr> become 
old and that he inhent* their propertN 
Mn f^raJarea* I have vuited there exi it tv^ type i of care 
for cKJdJcii elderK perwi <W » the irobtxitionaJ 
-respectmi the-old houie " the other u the Trvr juar 
antee houiehold " Upder the former aaanfeMeol. the 
chiM^eu eldeH> per»oo movct out of hii or her bouae 
(lunendennt the propert) to the csoOectiv^^ «>d mov« 
lato the r«pe<W tHe-old houie to be c*rtd for and 
'tupponed b> the "pobU wettare fund" apprx^nated b> 
the commune t ndcr the Utter, the chiJdlei* pe>»oo itayt 
to hu Of bci own bouse and » cared for b> relatrvet or 
o<i«hbon. with the five b*JK ncedi 'jood ddthmj ihel 
'ler. med>c*J care and drcrn! burtaJ! prtA-id«l b> the 
ooOe<tive 



something to be afinaid of . . . This ai^umeDt 
is erroneous Devek)pinent of production is 
the fundamental wa> to icJve many prob- 
lems, including cmpfe)Tnent, capital accu* 
mulation and improvement of the people's 
bving standards AD of us art very fcrnlhar 
with this But the outcome wiD be more 
favorable if ive control the growth of popula- 
tion at the same time as we devebp produc- 
tion Controlling excessive population 
growth vu a well-run plamied-birth program 
will vastl> reduce the populatxm pressure on 
emplovTnent, bciliUte the accumulation of 
capital on the part of the sUte and the collec- 
tive, and improve the people's standard of 
bvmg . 

Ours IS mdeed a countr) with vast land 
areas and abundant resources, a condition 
favorable to our pursuit of modernization 
But it IS necessar> to conduct concrete 
analyses Take the sue of our land area The 
land area of our counti> is rough!) equal to 
that^f the United Sutes Put our arable land 
15 onl> half that of the United Sutes Because 
• of rapid population mcrease, the per capiU 
arable land area has become smaller and 
smaller The per capiU arable land area was 
dole to 3 mou (one mou = . 152 acfel in 1949, 
at present it is 1 55 mou If the population 
continues to mcrease rapjdl) and massively, 
the per capfU arable land frea wiD shrink 
further Of course, we can reclaim some 
wasteland But reclamation requires massive 
investment aAd takes time Our primary 
apprx)ach is to raise the per-unit yield con- 
tinuousK and massively. Yet without 
advanced technobg>^ vast' quantities ^cf 
chemical fertJuer, agncultiiral pharmaceu- 
ticals [e g . pestiadf?l^.yid scientific man- 
agement, and large-scJe comprehensive 
measures, it would be hard to imagine how 
we are to raise the per-unit yield oontmu- 
ousl> and massively ... 

Thi4S, m view of the plenitude people 
and the scaraty of arable land dvar*cten$tic 
of our country, combmed with our mabihty 
vastly to raise the pcr-uftit yieU m the short 
run, it is incorrect to claim that "a large popu- 
lation is not something to be afraid of" Of 
course, besides arable land, we have grass 
Und, forrst, aquatic resources, all of whA 
can provide food But m per capiU terms, 
these resources of our country can't be said to 
be abundant 

Our country mdeed has abundant re 
sources But the bulk remams to be devel- 
oped, and therefore cannot be counted as 
matenaLs for producto^ and sustenance 
Furthermore, their/(levek)pment requires 
capital and technological knoN* -how It lakes 
more than , a lartfe, population to devefop 



them rapidly Fol instance, there is petro- 



leum in the coital cootiDenta] shelf What is 
needed to apkiit it b not more mai^sower, 
J^Hit rmtfier capital and technokjgicJ know- 
bow Here again is another problem under- 
scoring the necessity of increasing cipital^ac- 
cumtxlatkm Therefore, given the reality of ^ 
our country, it incorrect to say we have **vast 
Und areas and abundant resources * But it 
wouW be impractical to ««y that *a hrf^t 
population is not toroething to be afraid of 

LnplemenUtion ofbirth planning tnd con- 
trol of population increase aim at f a Htit a tin g 
the realiaation of the four roodemizatioQS, 
and raising the living standard of the people 
These are the fundamental interests of the 
fUte and the whole people, they are also 
consistent with the interests of individuals 
To die extent that the mterests of mdividuals 
come into conihct with those of the state and 
the collective, the former shouM voKintarily 
be subord^iated to the latter. As for all of us 
in positions ofleadership at vanous levels, we 
have «D the more responsibihty to provide 
leadership by personal eximple In educat- 
ing the pubbc about planned births, we nfust 
not only solve their psychological problems, 
but also do our utmost to solve their practical 
problems At the pr^nt tune, with respect 
'to the attitudes and values of the nfiasses.. 
especially those of the peasantry, the old 
notions--su(i as "of the .three kmds of unfil- 
ial behavior. duldlessness4s the worst." and 
don't call it quits until a boy baby comes . 
along— persist stubbornly. But ^^jJ**^ ^ 
realize that there are also practic^pvblems, 
luch as the absence of social ins^Ke. sub- 
sidies and benefits in rural viUagH. With 
respect to these practical problems, it is 
necessary to take practical measures, and to 
solve them step by step We must insist on 
the principle of (equal pay for equal work 
.regardless of sex. arrange for marriages in 
which the couple moves in with the wife's 
fiunily whenever there is the need.* estabUsh 
and manage well "respecting- the -old homes" 
for childless oWer people, and prtjv^e well 
for those older people who choose to stay in 
their own Tfive-guarantee" homes V We 
must initiate pension systems in rural villages 
wherever conditions are rip^». ensuring that 
the bving standards of oU persons who are 
diiWless or have few (iiildrcn are fli^tl) 
above average, so as to meet the problem of 
support for the oU— and so on Economic 
factors are among the most decisive Once 
the cooomk problems are soKed, the ques- 
tion of more v$ fewer diildren and of male 
vs female ofispring wiB be more than half- 
way solved 

In short, controlhng the increase in popu- 
lation ts a mi^r task of stratclgic significance 
us work together ^ 



Ihe di£B..uir* of prv^^ir.g etrp^L ^en* tc 
Ubc'f • Mriong the kmportan* trton Tspor 

lescrnti andvoulhs 

Jtiifd rapid iiwTW m pcp^U^h^^ u 

pei7pi< 4 M^'d of hx'^^ TK' d*-gr«H. f 
which the people i L.ing sUncUrd car he 
unproxed i5 determined b> fte relationship 
bct>veen the gro>*th rate of fundi earmarled 
for consumpbor, and that of popalat)on In 
the 25;yCAs penod brtv*rer 1953 and 19"^ 
consumer income increaied b> 180 pewnt 
in mcrease of no small magnitude But the 
populabon increased b> 66 7 percent Con- 
sequent!) . per capita consumpbon increased 
b> one-tiurd Fift>-eight percent of the an- 
ixp al increase in consumpbon funds had to be 
expended to meH the needs of the neuK 
tdded populabon, leaving onl> 42 percent of 
the increase to improve the bving standard of 
the base populabon. Take gram as an illusb-a- 
bor. The grain output m 1977 was 565 5 
billion jin (1 jin « 0 5 kg^ Compared to the 
1951 grajn output of 287 4 bilbon )in, this 
represents an increase of 97 percent How- 
ever, the per capiU tvtilabibt> of gram in- 
creased &om 510 jm to 59& jin . an increase of 
onl> 88 jin, or 17.3 percent At the present 
time, the textile mar\et remains *b^t, the 
output generated by the textile mdu$d> is 
not able to sabsfy the demand of the people 
In 0U5 large country, with over 900 milLon 
persons, even a small nse in each indrvidual s 
demand v^ill produce a shockingly .large 
aggregate figure, exerting great pressures on 
the texble industry The turrent mariet ten- 
$ion reflects not onl> insufficient output but 
-also populabon pressure 

From the abo\e analysis, we can see the 
preeminent significance of controlling popu- 
labon increase for the promobon of the four 
mademizabons 

Our pobcy is to proceed from actual condi- 
tions m our countr> and to control populabon 
increase for a k)ng time in a conscienbous and 
planned mann^fr We must msist on imple- 
menting this pobcy. and stnve to reduce the 
naturtJ increase rate of populabon to zero— 




Br^inu)^ n birthrates u diffu-ult Iftccuw wnr 



that IS, to (^hieve zero population gro%fcth b> 
the end of this centur> 

To reach this goal, we envision a two-stage 
campaign Fir^t, we will stnve to reduce the 
natural increase rate from the present 12 per 
1,000 to about five per 1,000 by 1965 Then, 
we will stnve to hwcr the rutural mcrease 
jate to zero b> the year 2000 In Dur effort to 
realize our targets, we encountfer consider- 
able difficulbes. and the tasks are arduous 
Firstl) , our country's crude birthrate has al- 
read> declined from 40 per 1 ,000 to 18 34 per 
1,000 [m 197g] To further reduce the crude 
bir^rate $ubstanbaD> is comparabx-eK dif- 
ficult, in vieu of the large reducbon that 
have alread) effected Secondl> . at the pre- 
sent time, persons beloN* 21 years of age 
account for half of the populabon These 
people will' reach the age ofSnamage and 
reproduction, successi\el> , by the end of this 
centuo ParbcularK, as the larger cohorts 
bom m 1963, 1964 and two years in the late 
ld60s reach the age of marruge and repro- 
ductKin. fertiLty \^-JI probabU peak again 
Thirdl\ . people li\ing in rural areas account 
for over 80 percent of our counlry.'s total 
population Cenerall) speaking, the task 
of controlling population increase in rur^ 
villages is much more difTicult than in 
cities 

But we have man> favorable condibons 
Since 1971, our work has resulted in louer- 



than half China t j>r<i;»/f are undt r 2 1 



ing the^ natural jxxpulabon increase rate from 
23 40 per 1,000 m 1971 to 12 (fi per 1,000 m 
1978 A decline df such magnitude m a ffu 
years is indeed rare in the histor> of the 
world It shoNss that conb^Uing p<?pulabon 
increase is consistent with the fundamental 
interests of the broad masses of people, and 
has had theu" support 

In order to bnng the natural increase rate 
doN^Ti to around five pei^l,000 b> 1965. we 
must first reduce and then altogether eUmi- 
nate the phenomenon of mulbparit) rate*- 
[the percentage of all births that are of third 
and higher panbes]» and promote the prac- 
tice of couples' lunitihg themseU es to onl> 
one child At the present time, th^ and 
higher panty births acdount for about jO per- 
cent ol' total births Herem be^ the potenbal 
for further lowenng the crude birthrate, and 
contnjUing the natural mcrease rate Assum- 
ing a mulbpanty rate of 30 percent, births of 
third and hi^er parity probabK amount to 
about 5 2 milLon of the 17 4 million births m 
1978 lfwhal\ethemulbpant\ rate,we>Mll 
reduce total births b> 2 6 milbon, thereby 
. lowenng the natural increase rate from 12 (fi 
per 1,000 to 9. i0 ^r 1.000 Let us stnx-e to 
pre>ent virtualll^P third-panty births by 
1985 Ifu-e succeed, there uill be fi\e milbon 
fewer births per year than there are no%^ . the 
crude birthrate wiD decbne (from 18] to 
about 13 per 1.000, and the natural mcrease 



Mccordinf to the umr two dccnofrs^n "M pmeni , 
therr ut meet tlun 10 milljoo penocu c«tf nr< thr Ubof 
jnajict"tir* l^uDicnt»ndUuCSunC>tn« \^ op 
dt .p 31 AccoftLnf to *no<h«r source "TKu >T*r [ 
then Mtt over iom rpJLoopropJf in the urb«n dtxtnc^ 
K^Utrmpb>mrnt ^ct^ttn 1*0 tnd thrrr w<D 
be 18 million i*n»Of tnd mt6dk W p^du^io in dt>« 
and to^fii iJoor •nav^tHfofa million »ftniW>)" 
•VrUnCoUectivtEcooom) iWrbpn of EUmiMte It^ 
O tnw. No 35. Aut iLiV:^ 9 U) 
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monlhi Kivf witrxnird « mucf fnorr opm ducMii»on of 
the nu|cn.txKJf of unempJa>ment tnd of pf»rt»c»J »tM to 
»ne%-ute It The Art>cW ctted •boxr » one loch eiArtpW 
AxKHhef In Xue Muqi-o >,;,dviw-f tolhe Sute fUnnm^ 
Commm»of» 4nd fcrnKfi> the d.f«iof of the SUU Sutub 
cftl Burrju » mblird "No<ed Economiit on Empkn 
nmf tnd ipprm in B^V No 33 At* 1 ■ 

PP 13-15 Theoon»etuuioflheMJlhon»t>alitu 
bryoivJ the tUle • c»p^t> to pcxT^xJe lhr«runri»J .nxrii 
metit rwiiumJ to crr^te jobi fcc the youn#<«ple enter 
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milheUbotm*rirt Tljo cJJ on the coDcctiv* unib lod 
urb*n nrilhbof hoods to pool ihe.r o-t* r«oa«« to or 
l*niie lemcr «i>d induitnJ cooprrat^vrt » w to rmjAos 
their o^-nvtHinipropW A* *n rtprd»ent appr^ to the 
•olution of unempkntnent the jovemment etKOuafri 
«rWn wVen etpecuIK -wen to retirr »A ^ 
therrbv their child *ho onpruDv ruit) 

drd" u»*nr<f to •mrW Am* upnr p«3u*tMi r rrpUcr 

thctt.onthe^blfw^«>*^afr-~^o^*^ 
urKinfrt>drntu?c«npuufKk»>SK*n^*ndffW* , 



China*s Birth-Planning Program 
Pi'Chao'Chen 



Over the vears Chinese population policy has gradually become more 
speci^^tr^nd detailed. As early at 1957, the late Chairmaj^^fQb (Mao 
Zedong, no date) in a major tpeech called for immediate trantition to 
zero population growth. His statement was not publicized, however, and 
no concrete steps werfe taken at that time. In the early 19608 Premier 
Chou En-lai reportedly remarked that he would be most pleased if natural 
increase could be reduced to 10 per 1,000 by the end of this century (Liu 
Zo-qing 1978). In. 1970 or 1^71, the State Council issued an internal 
policy directive (State Council Directive No. 51) calling for . . 

••outstanding results" in planning births by 1975 but refraining from 
setting a specific target. By 1972 and 1973, Chinese birth planning 
administrators were reporting that they had been exhorted to reduce the 
rate of natural increase to 10 per 1,000 in the cities and 15 pera,000 
in the countryside as soon as possible, preferably by 1975 (Pi-chao Chen, 
no date, b). More receflt policy calls for the reduction of the natural 
increase rate to 5 per 1,000 by 1985, and to zero growth by 2,000. 

•The program the Chinese have designed to achieve such reductions is 
complex and detailed. It involves^of f icial norms about desirable 
childbearing patterns, procedures 'for setting and enforcing fertility 
targets at different levels of government, a ioultitier system for 
delivering contraceptive services, and measures for the promotion of 
specific birth-planning methpds. Each of these elements is discussed in 
this paper. 



NOTE: An earlier version of this paper was presented at the China 
Population Analysis Conference at the East-West Population Institute in 
May 1980. In addition, this paper describes policies and practices in 
effect prior to the new "one-child family" policy described in the 
article by Cheh Muhua in this volume* 
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THREE REPRODUCTIVE NORMS • 

In their birth-planning policy, the Chinese attempt to combine "ttate 
guidance" with voluntarism. They believe that the government .hould rely 
on patient educat.ion and persuasion and refrain from coercion, but that 
couples must on their part voluntarily cooperate to limit births. If 
couples do not cooperate, the official position is that they have no 
right to reproduce in an "anarchical" manner and will be prevented from 
doing s3^ V * ' 

The^yernment has spelled out three reproductive norms for all 
eligible individuals: late marriage,' long spacing between births, and 
few cj^ldren ( wan xi shao in Chinese, meaning "later, longer, fewer"). 
In cjties, men are not to marry until they are 26 years of age, women not 
until 2A. In rural areas, the minimum ages are 25 for men and 23 for 
women. The interval between the first and second child should be at • 
least four years. "Few" ciiildren originally meant t\io in the city and 
three in the countryside. In 1977 the number was changed to two children 
everywhere, and, beginning in 1979, couples" were encouraged to have only 
one child. , • . 

Exception? to these norms may be mad^for compelling reasons. An 
underage man who has young siblings to care for may take a wife. An 
underage woman. whose fiancee is leaving home for military service may get 
married. A woman with a 'child under 3 may obtain authorisation to become 
pregnant if her husband is about to leave on an official assignment that 
will take m^y years. Couples with two daughters and couples with-one 
• daughter and a Congenitally crippled son may have a third child. 
Compliance with the norms is monitored, but by itself would not 
necessarily lead to desirable growth patterns. The Chinese add a set of 
demographic targets, attempting to control population in the same way 
they control the production of goods and services. 

r 

TARGET SETTING 

In the mid-1970s, the StAte Council birth planning staff began to set 
.targets fqfr reducing rates of natural increase for each province. In 
1978, a natural increase rate of l6 per 1,000 was set as a target for 
most coastal provinces. The three largest nunicipalitiek had an even 
•lower target. For pinghai Province, however, with its low level of 
socioeconomic development and substantial Moslem population, a target 
ra^e of 19.4 or 20 per 1,000 was set. \ 

Given its garget, each province is supposed to allocate a birth quota 
to each of its prefectures. Each prefecture in turn distributes birth 
quotas among its urban municipalities and rural counties, each of which 
then works out an .annual plan bf births. 

In the urban municipality of Changsha, for instance, the annual plan 
of births has to be prepared at least 9 months ahead. The plan takes 
into account the number of recent and expected marHages (which must be 
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reported by couples as much as a year in advance)* Couples are eligible 
for a birth quota the year after their marriagei the quota remaining 
valid until their first child is born* The Changsha Municipal Birth 
Planning Staff Office his discovered that 20 percent of recently married 
couples will have a child in the first year, 60 percent the following 
year, and the remaining 20 percent in the third year* Discovery of this 
pattern facilitates the drawing up of a realistic annual plan of births* 
The planners must also take account of second births and, where targets 
-do npt match expectations, may have to make difficult choices* 

^ COMMUNITY PLANNING OF BIRTHS^ 

These hards choices can be seen most dramatically at the next lower level, 
the level of brigades (and the ir ^constituent teams) or communes* The 
brigade birth-planning leadership group (headed by the brigade captain or 
by the local head of the women's federation) allocates its birth quota 
among its teams, etfch of which has an average of 20 to AO households* , 
The team birth-planning leadership group then calls all^the eligible 
couples, including tt)Ose who plan to parry soon, to a meeting* All the 
couples submit their individual birth plans, indicating when they prefer 
to have their first and second children* The participants as a group 
approve or revise each individual plan* If a couple's plan conforms to 
the three reproductive norms, it is usually approved without question; if 
it ^oes not, it may be revised* If the total births proposed exceed the 
liumber permit tecf by the brigade, however, further discussion takes 
place* First priority is given to childless couples and couples who are 
marrying late, and second priority to, couples with one child aged three 
or oljder* If this does not resolve the problem, the birth quotas are 
assigned to couples recommended by the •'masses," i*e», the brigade 
population, and tl'le other eligible couples must waitu until the following 
year* 

Periodic adjustments to the plan are made during the year in meetings 
of the eligible couples* A couple did not receive f quota but 
Nevertheless conceived a child may request a birth quota. If another 
couple^ who had been assigr^ed a quota, failed to conceive, the request 
n)ay t?e granted* Adjustmeills may also be made for the death of fn infant 
or a husband's impending departure* 

Such a decision-making pattern is followed in ma*ny communes and urban 
neighborhoods; other patterns also exist, however* In some places where 
the birth-planning campaign is well established, meetings are dispensed 

^ 

» • * 

iThe ijfiformation presented in this section draws heavily on" 
interviews conducted by the author with birth-planning administrators and^ 
cadres in various parts of China in June 1978, while travelling with the < 
Rural Health Systems Relegation of the Committee on Scholarly 
Connunication with the People** Republic of China (see Pi-^hao Chen, no 
dateT^a)*. ' 
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with, and the local birth-pltnning letderthip group prepare* the 
• community plan from plins lubmitted by all affected couples. 
« ^^.^ ^^""^^ P^*" submitted by ^ couple does not confoni to the three 
reproductive norms, the local birth-planning leadership will ask the 
couple to modify their plan to conform to the three norm*. Or it uy 
call meetings of all eligible couples to discuss the case. Because the 
birth quota is fixed, and often the number of couples eligible for a 
birth quota exceeds the number available, one couple's refusal to al)ide 
by the norms nieaas that another eligible couple has to sacrifice its 
quota. 

Peer pressure is used to make couples abide by the birth plans. 
Recalcitrant couples may be subject to "thought work," persuasive visits 
from the Xocal birth-planning leadership group. Since the government 
lowers the target for natural increase each year, an increasing number of 
eligible couples must forfeit their birth quota. This process of 
collective decision making is designed to make the sacrifice more 
palatable. 

There are aome reports of coercive measures being taken in some areas 
to prevent births. At a forum of legal workers in January 1979, one 
participant reported that, in some localities, "militia propaganda teams" 
not only promoted birth planning in reluctant households but also sought 
to 'exercise control over their food, drinking water, and workpoints" 
(Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Jan. A, 1979, p. E7). The 
newspaper Renmin Ribao (People's Daily, Sept. 15, 1978) has complained 
that a family's food rations have been reduced if the wife failed to 
accept an lUD, if the family did not raise pigs, if it failed to deliver 
the required number of eg.gs, or if a family member failed to attend a 
meeting. Overseas Chinese sources claim that pre^ant women have run" 
•way .from their communities in order to avoid being. sterilized (Wang 
Yi-ping 1980). ^vernment , leaders have been aware of the use of coercion 
or 'Jmobilization" iiv planned birth work and h/ve repeatedly spoken out 
against it, and forbidden it. Under great pressure to show results or 
continued progress, however, the local cadres have continued to. resort to 
coercion in order,io fulfill their "targets"— a practice that is likely 
to continue- as long as the pressure from above remains strong. 

} • 

^ CONTRAC^IPTIVE SERVICES 

Couples are aided ih aS^oiding births, thould they' not be assigned quotas, 
by the contraceptivje del ivery tyatem. Run by the same groups that set 
demographic targets, this system involves .cormnit tee or leadership groups 
at each organizational 'level. Theae committees always include formal 
community leaders and representatives pf important constituencies. At 
the commune level, for instance,"^ the commune birth-platining committee it 
headed by the fUst secretary of the Chinese Communist Party and consists 
of reprc'tentatives from the par.ty* committee, the oomroune management 
committe^ the police, the women's federation, the young Conwunist ' 
league, th^ militia, the school system, the commune health e^nt^r, and so 
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on. This C€tfnmit tee »upervises one or two full-time birth-planning y ^ 
cadres. The brigade birth-planning leaderahip group, by compariaon, ia 
headed by the captain of the brigade or by the chair of the local chapter 
of the vomen's federation. It supervises the local barefoot doctors, 
part-time, maternal and child health workers or trained attendants, and 
health aides for each team. All these birth-planning workers are 
recruited locally; if an outsider is assigned, he or she is expected to 
move into the community. 

Assisted by a part-time birth attendant, a maternal and child health 
worker, or heal th^_aides for each team, a female barefoot doctor is 
responsible for delivering babies; providing prenatal and postpartum 
counseling and contraceptive education; delivering contraceptive 
supplies; referring to health clinics cliejits with childbirth 
complications or those who wish a planned-birth operation; and keeping 
birth records. It is of f icial pol icy that at least one barefoot doctor 
in each brigade is female. 

Women may obtain contraceptive supplies and services at neighborhood 
clinics or at clinics at their work places. Most women, however, can 
have supplies delivered to them at work or at home by part-time ^ 
birth-planning workers. The workers also set up appointments and 
accompany women *.to the clinic or hospital for surgical procedures like 
lUD insertion or removal, tubal ligation, and induced abortion. These 
contraceptive Supplies and. services have been provided free since the ^ 
early 1970s. The health units receive supplies without charge And are 
reimbursed on a fixed scale for surgical operations. 

, Numerous training programs have been organized to provide the army of 
health personnel required by |he contraceptive delivery system. 
Provincial governments have been responsible for training, but the less 
developed provinces h^ve received technical assistance from the major 
eastern-coast cities. The success of these programs. may be illustrated 
by Guangdong Province. By 1979, Guangdong had more than 2,000 medical 
personnel running training programs and providing technical support f^r 
local-level birth-pPanning centers. Were were over 50,000 female > 
barefoot doctors trained in insertion and removal of the lUp. Most of 
the commune health centers could perform the four planned-birth surgical 
procedures. . ' ^ % 



^j, PROMOTION OF SPECIFIC BIRTH-PLANNING METHODS 

Planned-Birth Operations 

In 1970, at the same time that free contraceptive services for all 
eligible couples were introduced, the government mandated a uniform 
schedule of benefits for women employed in government agencies and state 
enterprises who seek a planned-birth operation. For induced abortion, a 
lA-day leave of absence was to be granted with full pay; for tubal 
ligation, 10^ off with full pay; for insertion or removal of an lUD, 
2-3 days off with full pay; and for postpartum tubariigation, 7 days off 
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with full ^«y, in Addition to 56 dtys fully paid maternity leave. 

Paid maternity leave for government workers had first been instituted by 

the 1953 Labor Insurance Regulations, and paid leave for induces! abortion 

by a decree irt October 1957. , cu « ortion 

For other women, the extent of benefits'is decided locally. The* 
government has called on collective units to provide benefits, but has^ 
also set requirements. Table 1 illustrates some of the resulting 
variation. Since peasants do not receive a fixed wage bat rather earn 
work points, the benefit days represent the days a woman can be absent 
without losing points. ^ ' ^ 



lUps 

••According to an official from the State Council Birth-Planning Leadership 
Group, lUDs account for 5a percent of all methods used throughout the 
country. This observation is consistent with the service statistics 
obtaifted bv the Rural Health Systems delegation of the Conmittee on 
Scholarly fconmunicatioh With the People's Republic of China that toured 
many parts/of China, including some remote rural counties, in summer 1978 

' (see Tay^ 2). The lUD was the most popular method in all areas visited, 
accounting for between 41 percent (in Xinhui County, Guangdong' Province) 
and 87 percept of all contraceptives ustsd (in.Hengxien County, Guangxi 
Chuang Autonomous Region). Sixty percent' of all Contra-ceptors in 
Guangdong Province were using* the lUD 1977. 



.Sterilization 

Sterilization has been further promoted by the assignment of 
sterilization quotas to provinces and to smaller units. Cauples with 
more than three children, at least two of whom are sons, with the 
youngest son at least four year^' old, are prime targets for 
sterilization. There appears to be some competition .to^mee't- or 
overfulfill quotas in certain areas, as reflected by a Guizhou provincial' 
broadcasting report that ky^ September 1978 the Tungjen prefecture had . 
.overfulfilled its sterilization operation quot# by 10 percent (Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Sept. 26, 1979, p. P2-P3). 

Sterilization is having some success; tubal ligation and vasectomies 
rank just behind lUDs in popularity. In 1977. tubal ligation accounted 
for 39 percent of all birth control practice in Taoyuan, County , Hunan 
Province, 32 pei;^ent of practice in Xinhui County, Guangdong Province, 
and 20 percent of practice in all of Guangdong Province. This method is 
extremely limited in other places, like Hengxien County, wh*re local 
docrorif and health workers may not yet have received training in this 
procedure. ' 

Vasectomies account for 10 percent of all methods used in Guangdong 
Province, and are, second to lUDs in popularity in Sichuan Province. But 

^ / ' 
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TABLE 1 Benefits for Planned-Birth Operations: U«ves of Ab 
Granted Without Lost Workpoints in Selected Areas 



Operation* 


Taoyuatti 

Hunan 


Xian, Shaanxi 


Nanning 
" Guanxi 


liiduc^d abortion 


14 days 


14 days 


14 d^y* 


Tubal ligation 


^ 21 d#ys 


/•Ih oayp 


10 days 


Postpartum tubal 
ligation ' 


30 days 


60 days 


63 daysa 


lUD insertion 


7 days 


7 days 


3 days 


lUD removal 


7 day& 


n.*a« 


2 days 



■includes 56 days of maternity leave for government workers. 



TABLE 2 Proportionate Distribution of Contraceptive Methods Used in Selected Areas in China, 1977 







1 




Oral 














Tubal 




* pit Is 


Condoms and 










lUD 


Ligation 


Vasectomy 


(percent) 


d iaph ragms 


Injectable 


others 


Total 


China 


50 


u 


u 


u 


u 


u 


u 


u 


Provinces 


















Guangdong 


60 


20 


10 


5* 


5 


0 


0 


100 


Jiangau 


32 


32 


7 


7 


u 


u 


0 


u 


Shanghai^ 


25 


60 


7 


7 


u 


u 


u 


II 


Tianjin 


36.6 


16.3 


0 


25.8 


16.7 


• 6 


5.8 


,99.8 


City r roper 


ID* Z 




0 


31 -6 


22.7 


.6 


8*2 


99.9 


Periurban Districts 


37 


17»2 


0 


28.0 


11. 3C 


• 5 


5.7 


99.7 


Feriiirban Count ie^ 


67»7 


.9« 3 


0 


15.3 


6.9c 


.7 


2.2 


100.1 


Municipalities 






t 


-* 










Xian 


39 


16 


2 


22 


26 


0 


0 


101 


Chengdu 


30 


16 


31 




lOd 


6 


6 


101 


aural Counties 


















Xinhui 


41 


32 


20 




7 


0 


0 


100 


Hengxien 


87 


6 


1 


u 


u 


u 


u 


u 


Taoyuan 


60 


39 


13 


7 


2 


0 


0 


101 ^ 



u " unknown. 
■Including injectables. 

hAverage for the entire «unicipality» including the 10 periurban counties, for 1978. 
CThese are "vaginal methods.** 

dThe oral pill and condoms and diaphragms together account for 18 percent. 



Sources: Chengdu: Leslie Corsa*s trip notes, November 1978. 

Tianjin: Katherine Ch*iu Lyle, **Planned Birth in Tianjin/* in The China Quarterly , 

no. 83, September 1980, p. 558. All others: Pi-chao Chen*s trip notes. Data from the local 

birth-planning administrators in the placed visited. 
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vasectomies were extremely unpopular in most places visited by the Rural 
Health Systems delegation, and acceptance rates are reported to be very 
low in the nation as a whole* Their popularity in Sichuan may be due to 
the fact that, in the early 1970s, a Chongqing physician, Li Shungchiang, 
devised a procedure for vasectomy by injection, which has bjeen vigorously 
promoted by birth-planning officials. A national conference on 
contraceptive technology in January 1980 called for wider promotion of 
that method. 



Oral Contraceptives 

Oral contraceptives are available at best on a limited scale in rural 
areas. Only in major cities does the pill account for more than 10 
percent of contraceptive use. In Shanghai 19 and 17 percent of 
contraceptors were using the pill in 1971 and 1978, respectively; in Xian 
the proportion was 22 percent in 1977. In Guangdong, the largest 
administrative unit fotr which the NAS delegation, had detailed service 
statistics, the pill together with injectables accounted for 5 percent of 
all methods used. There was an unusually high rate of oral contraceptive 
use in the remote rural county of Taoyuan, in Hunan Province. However, 
Taoyuan was one of several experimental counties in Hunan where the pill^^y^ 
was introduced in the early 1970s to determine ^ts acceptability and 
long-term effects. 



Induced Abortion 

Induced abortion was legalized in 1956, and shortly thereafter the 
necessary social conditions for induced abortibn to be performed were 
liberalized. Induced abortion is now readily available, free, and 
granted to a woman upon r^quf^st, with or without her husband's consent. 
Some female barefoot doctors in remote brigades have been trained in the 
vacuum-aspiration procedure for terminating early pregnancy. For the 
termination of pregnancy after the first trimester, patients are referred 
to commune health centers or the county hospital. The official position 
on induced abortion is that ^ it is safe but should be a last recourse, in 
the event of contraceptive failure. 

The incidence of induced abortion in the areas for which data are 
available is roughly the same as in the .United States in recent years 
(Table 3). In 1978, a quarter of a million induced abortions were 
performed in Guangdong Province, about 2AA induced abortions per 1,000 
live births. The comparable figure for Xinhui County was 285, and for 
Taoyuan, 280. The equivalent rate in the United States in 1975 was 273. 

The incidence of induced abortion has been considerably higher in 
China's major cities. The numWr of induced abortions per l,t)00 live 
births in 1977 was 1,213 in Xian municipality, 818 in Changsha, and 1,200, 
in Chengdu, two to three times higher |bhan in rural counties. 
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TABLE 3 Induced Abortions per 1,000 Live Births in Selected Areas 
in China, 1977 and 1978 



Area 



Year 



Induced abortions per 
1,000 live births 



Province , 

Guangdong 
Tianjin 

Municipality 

Nanjing 
Xian 
Changpha 
Chengdu 

County 



Xinhui 

(in Guandong^rovince) 

Taoyuan af 

(in Hunan Provihce) % 




1.977 
1977 
1977 
, 1977 



227 
651 



about 333 

1.213« 

815 

about 1,200 



288 
279 



•In 1977, there was a total of 49,816 induced abortions, 
1,754 of which were mid-term abortions. 



Sources: Nanjing: 

Chengdu: 
Tianjin: 



••Second Birth-Planning Delegation Trip 
^^otes, November 1978'^ 



••Les-lie Corsa^s Trip Notfys, Novembef, 1978" 
Katherine Ch^iu Lyle, ••Planned Birth in 
Tianjin," in Chin^ Quarterly no. 83, September 
1980, p. 558. • 
All others: Obtained by Pi-Chao Chen from the local 

birth-planning administratort in the'^places 



visited. 
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Birth-planning administrators believe ^hat people who live in cities are 
more atrongly motivated to limit their family aire and are readier to 
resort to induced abortion, but also that many urban abortions are cases 
referred from the countryside. Rural women expect safer care in city 
hospitals. They also often combine a trip to the city for an abortion 
with a visit to relatives or friends, for which they would otherwise 
require spec ial permission. For this reason, the statistics on induced 
abortion in the major cities may give a misleading picture. It may be 
inaccurate to suggest, as some visitors to China have done, that 
China--like Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Japan--has relied extensively on 
induced abortion to control fertility. 



SOME RESULTS OF THE PROGRAM 

The government uses three rates — the late marriage rate, the birth 
limitation rate, and the planned-birth rate — to measure the success of 
its program. Some available i^^tatistics on these rates are given i^^^ 
Table 4. 

Vice-premier Chen Muhua has stated (1979) that there were 17. A 
million births in China in 1978, of which 30 percent were third- and 
higher-order births. Since such births are outside the plan and should 
not have takerT^place , at least 5.2 million couples deviated from the 
reproduc t ive norms. 

The amount of deviation can be illustrated further in Guangdong 
Province. Guangdong had 6.2 million fecund married women of reproductive 
age (MWRA) in 1978. Initially 620,000 birth quotas were allocated to the 
province, enough for 10 percent of these women to have a child. In 
response to requests from local units, the quota was raised to 930^000 
births. As it turned out, in 19*78 there were 1.1 million births in 
Guangdong, yielding a natural increase rate of U.75 per 1,000. The 
province failed to reduce its natural increase to 10 per 1,000 as 
required by the State Council Birth Planning Office; its natural increase 
rate for 197'8 in fact exceeded that for 1977. Furthermore, of the 1.1 
million births in 1978, AO percent were third- or higher-order births. 

The late marriage rate for Guangdong in 1977-1978 was 75 percent, 
which means that 25 percent of the couples married that year did so 
before reaching the required age. The birth limitation rate f or^ 1978 was 
70 percent, tpeaning that 30 percent of the married fecund womeh of 
reproductive age did not practice contraception. Only half or fewer of 
this 30 percent had been granted permission to bear a child. 

Similar shortcomings were shown in Taoyuan County in Hunan Province. 
The county was given a target of 12 ,000 ^births for 1977, 2,000 above the 
total requests from the county's 60 communes, in order to 'Snake things 
easier for the lower levels. In spite of the generous target, the 
communes failed to stay within the quota, exceeding it by 1,586. Taoyuan 
achieved a planned-birth rate of 70 percent in 1977; thus 30 percent of 
the women who gave birth that year did not conform to one of the thre^ 



TABLE 4 Nuptiality and Fertility Measures for Selected Areas 
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Birth 


Planned 


Crude 




women in 
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1 imi t a t ion 


birth 


birth rate 




reproduct ion 




rate (X) 


rate it) 


rate (X) 


(per 1,000) 


Populat ion 


ages (X) 


Province 














Cuandong 


7 51 


76X 


61X 


18. 6X 


55,000,000 


11. 6X 


Jiangtu^ 


88.5 


83. Z 


60.8 


15.99* 


56,000,000 




Hebei 


93 


83 


77 


15 






Shanghai 










12,000,000 




City Proper 


90 . ' 
> 


85 


85 


7.4 




11.7 


Pefiurban counties 


80 


80 


75 


)5.3 






Tianjian 


95.2 


80.6 


69.7 


15.4 


7,210,898 


11.6 


Kural cotsnty 














Xinghu i 














(Guangdong ) 


95.85 


78.9 


62 


15.5 


830,000 


11.9 


Hengxien 














(Cuangxi) 


97.7 


70.1 


n.a . 


20.2 


780,000 


11.2 


Taoyuan 














(Hunan) 


HA 


80.2 


70 


15.3 


889,845 


12.0 
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reproductive norms. As a result, the crude birth rate for the county in 
1977 was 15.3 per 1,000. 

The Chinese government has claimed that, between 1971 and 1978, 170 
million Chinese men and women practiced birth control, including 
sterilization. Government also claimed that 5A.6 million births were 
averted as a result ( Meizhou Huachao Daily, N.Y., Jan. 29, 1980, p.l; see 
also Jian Kang Bao, Jan. 27, 1980, p. 1). No gqod national statistics 
are available for evaluating such claims. If such claims are correct, 
however, the Chinese birth-planning program, despite its ing short of 
its own goals, has shown remarkable success. ^ 
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Marriage and Changes in the Family in the 
PeopIe^s RepuWic of Chifia 
William L. Parish 



To most scholars in the West, the reality of life in China a^ill reroaina 
elusive. Old models depict a bureaucratic state controlled finaly from 
above and a populace ideologically mobilired through group criticism and 
aelf-criticiim. In the face of events of the past four years, however, 
these models have become quite inadequate. China may Estill be a highly 
bureaucratized state, and two decades of ideological mobilization sust 
have left some impact, but our models have always been too 
simplistic-.-even before recent political changes. They assume a 
uniformity t>f living conditions that does not exist in China, just it it 
does not exist in the West. The contrasting marriage and family 
practices of Chijiese cities and villages «re good illustrations of this 
absence of uniformity, and the importance of considering actual living 
conditions in understanding social change in China. 

This essay summarizes findings from a 1973-1974 ftudy of 63 villages 
of Guangdong Province in south China and preliminary impressions from a 
1977-1978 study of 133 urban neighborhoods throughout China. Both 
studies u^e methods of anthropology-at-a-distance. Refugees and legal 
emigres living in Hong Kong were asked to describe life in their 
community and among their neighbors back in the village or city in which 
they lived before living China. The accuracy of their answers is 
evaluated by probing for concrete details, by controlling for the 
background characteristics of informants, and by comparing our sample 
results with official radio reports. The answers of those who admit past 
political errors and negative class origins are no different from the 
answers of others. Respondents' answers on six dimensions — including 
grain yields, proportions of villages with cooperative medical programs, 
and number of barefoot doctors pe'r village — give figures virtually 
identical to official results in 1973 (Parish and Whyte 1978). 
Comparisons of the proportions of the honagricultural force in state and 
collective employment, plus the incomes in each sector, suggest that the 
urban interview information closely replicates official figures. 
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I VI-LUGES 

Since 1949, the Chinese government has promoted fundamental change, in 
Chinese rural .ociety. At the level of village institution., ^^ange 
appear, to have been massive, although, para-doxically, change in family 
practices has been far more equivocal. In the «id-1950. village, 
.witched rapidly and. compared yith the Soviet "1*^;;;*^^ 
painlessly, to collective f(inning (B<rnstein 1967). Since the 1950.. 
widespread con^unication and^ education facilities have increa.ed the 
possibilities of change. Ninety-three percent of all production te«ns (a 
village unit of 30 to 40 households) have wired """!^Jf ' 

linking them to the rest of ^the country (Peking Review 1975 ^ '^^^ ^O). 
As a result of emphasis on village as well as .tate-run.chools and adult 
•literacy programs. 70 percent of all rural adults have become literate a 
figure matched by only 4 few other .ocietiM Ch*"* • °t , 

development ( Beijing Review 1980 (5):8; .iTaLo UNESCO St*ti.tica 
Yearbook). Miditll p?^s have been revamped: 62 percent of China . 
1.9 million hospital beds are in the """^ry.ide 80 percent of all 
production brigades (village unit, of not quite 300 hou.eholds "ch) have 
cooperative medical insurance program., and almost 1.6 nil ion barefoot 
docLrs provvde first-line medical care to villager. (BeniEl B^-^^SO 
(25):20; Lampton 1979). In .outh China, the labor contribution of women 
who*tSave gone to work in the fields has increased from less than 
one^^^fifth in 1930 to almost half of all labor today ( Pan. h and Whyte 
1978; Schran 1969). These are all .ign. of a massive transformation of 
manv of China's rural institutions. 

^n family matters, however, the degree of transformation ha. not been 
nearly so great nor .<i,^<>Rtistently in the direction of government 
ideals, which haye-lVng .tre.sed generational as well as female 
equality. Families were to be strtle. with tnutual concern-and care 
between'generations, yet parents were no longer to dominate the live, of 
their children. Growing children were to be guided by P«""*"°"/"^" 
than obedience to parental authority. Grown children were to make their 
own decisions abput marriage partner, and other^life choice, wh the 
interests of the larger .ociety taking priority over '^J^^^/'^'jJy 
interests. Women were to acquire more power both inside and outside the 
home, sharing with men equal access to jobs. p#y. office, inheritance, 
and ieJp ab^ut the house. Weddings, fungal, and '^^^^^ 
the authority of .elder, and the inferiority of women who entered the 
family from outside were to be .implified and "J>l.ce by new nat on.1 
holidays celebrating the greater society over the fami y (see M«JJ" 
1971). To these ideals, in.titutionalired in the marriage law of 1950 
has been added the more recent attempt to' raise marriage age. and reduce 
the bi"h rate. In rural area., this attempt ha. taken on increa.ed 

"^\°cro:dIn;'ro%u'r%"d^r6°3'iuangdong villages, parental control^ had 
weakened bj the early 19-'?;,. Although parents and aunt, often provide^ 
the initial introduction to potential marriage partner., chj"«" ^/-^ * 
veto power over the final choice and .ome opportunity to get better 
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acquainted before the marriage ceremony (gee Tablet 1 and 2). Kev bridet 
were less subservient to their in-laws than in the past. Sons had more 
power vis-a-vis their fathers, often assuming the leadership of the ^ 
family once their father retired from active field work. Nevertheless, 
the potential for parental control was still very »uch present. 
TypiQa-lly, parents and grown children were not dispersed but resided in 
the same compound ,' and parents shared meals with one son while caring for 
all th%ir sons' chi^^en (see Table 3). Parents and grandparents still 
emphasized obedience in child training rather than independence training, 
maintaining family loyalty as a significant component. Schools were not 
a threat to, this type of training, for they, too, tended to emphasire ' 
basic skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic plus obedience to elders 

The position of women was more equitable than in the past. Foot- 
binding, marriage of child brides, and concubinage^ had been eliminated. 
Almost as many women were literate as men — about 60 percent of adult 
women and 80 percent of adult men. However, daughters were more likely 
than sons to be taken out of school to .tend younger siblings. Bride 
prices remained high, and daughters inherited neither noney nor 
property. In cases of divorce or death and remarriage, women could not 
make the claims to property and child custody that official policy 
proclaimed. Some village officers refused to approve a divorce until the 
bride price, which is not supposed to exist, had been returned to the 
groom's family. Positions of village leadership were restricted largely 
to those women's vice-chief positions mandated by the central 
government. Representation in full chief and functionary positions, »uch 
as accountant and warehouse keeper, were minimal (see Table A). 

The variability in response to government appeals for social change 
was also evident in the realm of ritual. There had indeed been a general 
, retreat from professionally led community and lineage rituals to those 
centering around family life. Templ«fl^nd religious specialists b^arae 
inactive in the 1950s. Lineage halls were stripped of their ancesti^l 
plaques and converted to other uses in successive campaigns, culmin/ting 
in a complete elimination of their activities during the 1966 Cultural 
Revolution. In contrast, however^ family rituals connected with birth, 
marriage^ and death, while simplified in form, continued very much in a 
traditional pattern. Many families continued to revere their ancestors, 
maintaining domestic plaques--red strips of paper inscribed with the 
proper names--or pictures placed in the main family hall. Weddings 
continued to be highly elaborate, with many guests and multiple tables 
laden with food. New political ritual^, such as National Liberation Dayy 
or International Women's Day, were pale images of the coranunity rituals 
they were designed to replace, while annual festival celebrations in the 
home continued to be vigorously attended. Collectivization, then, 
narrowed the circle of ritual celebration but neither eliminated its 
traditional content nor diverted it to political paths. 

The birth-planning campaign was more uniformly successful* Visitors 
had been told that the 1972 crude birth rate in Guangdong Province was 26 
per 1,(X)0, down sharply from the 37^or 38 per 1,000 of a decade before. 
Although there was probably some underregistration of births, interviews 
confirmed that the rate had declined sharply and was probably approaching 

■» 
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TABLE 



1 Change Over Tim* in Type of Introducer. U.ed in M.te Choice 



None 

Relative 

Friend or acquaintance 

Matchmaker 

(N) 



1950-1958 1959-1967 1968-1974 



14Z 
29 
14 
43 

( 7) 



311 
35 
8 

27 

(26) 



23X 
33 
24 
21 

(92) 



Source: Village Marriage Sample, 1973. 



TABLE 



2 Dominance in Mate Choice Over Time 



Parents 
Young couple 
(N) 



Pre-1949 

lOOZ 
OX 
(6) 



1950-1958 

832 
171 
(6) 



1959-1967 

411 
591 
(17) 



1968-1974 

382 
622 
(52) 



So 



urce: Village Neighbor Sample, 1973 




TABLE 3 Family SCsructure 





Rural 
China, 


South 
.1930 


Rural 
, KwMngtung, 
1973 


Urban 
' Lingnaq, 
ca. 19^75 


Average Number 
of mcinber s 


5.0 




4.8 


4.4 


Structure of 
family 










Single person 

Nuclear 

Stem 

Joint 

Other 


34 
63a 




m 

50 
37 
2 


51 
67 
. 22 
2 
3 


Total 
Total N 


100/ 
(2,422^ 


t 


1012 
(131) 


992 



•Stem and joint structures combined. 

Sources: Lewis, S. C. Smythe, "Th* Composition of t^e Chinese Fajnily," 
Chin- ling hsueh -pao (Nanking Journal), vol. 5, no. 1 (1935)]. 
table 6. .Rural Neighbor Sample, 197*3. Weighted Urban' Neighbor 
Sample, 1972-78. 4 
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TABLE 4 *Village Officers by Sex and Age 





Brigade 


Officers 


> 


Team Officers 




Adult 




Top 

Leaders 


Women's 


Lower 

Functionaries 


, Leaders 


Vtonwn^s 


Lower 

Functionaries 


Popu- 
lat ipn 


Sex 




• 












Kale 

Female 

Total 


37 
I 

38 ' 


0 
14 
14 


43 
2 
45 


61 
1 

62 


0 
14 
14 


.'72 • . - 
3 
75 


277 
289 

566 



Kotes: (a) Top brigade leaders include 1$ Party secretaries, 10 brigade chiefn, and 13 vice-chiefs and. 
sidelin^industry heads. The women's officer is the person in charge of women's affairs. The 
lower brigade functionaries include 17 militia leaders and security officers. It financial 
officers, k clerks (wen-shu), and 15 miscellaneous other personnel, (b) The top team leaders 
.include 36 team chiefs and 22 vice-chiefs. The women's officer is simply the iromen's 
vice-chief. Tlie lower team functionaries include 10 militia leacftors and security officers, 20 
^accountants, 9 cashiers, 19 custodians, 3 financial officers and 16 point recorders, (c) The 
number of officers with complete .data is shown in parentheses following each series of 
percentages, (d) TWo of the lower team officers, a militia chief snd a point recorder , are 
below age 20. 

Sources: Last column is from census of neighbors. Other columns from cadre sample, 1973. 
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the reported figure. There were tome storie* of husbands who insisted on 
s sixth, seventh, or eighth birth when sll earlier births were daughters, 
pointing to some continuation of traditional patterns and potential 
difficulties in attempting to further reduce the birth rate. 'n,e attempt 
to raise the age at marriage was it best only moderately successful. 
After A sharp upturn in the 19508, the average age at marriage of sen Was 
at about the desired rural miniinuin of 25 for men in the early 1970f, 
while the average age at marriage for women was two years below the' 
desired rural minimum of 23 for women (see Table 5). 

Although interviews with emigres provide the richest, and some of the 
most systematic, data on these issues, these conclusions do not rest on 
interviews alone, nor must they be restricted to behavior in the early 
1970s. Visitors to villages in the 1960s and early IS708 observed 
similar practices (e.g., Myrdal 1965; Chen 1973; Parish 1975). Articles 
in the Chinese press also Suggest the prevalence of tome of these 
prattices.i Letters to the editor of the magazines China's Woman and 
auna_8 Youth (both in Chinese) have long been a rich source"^ 
information on local social practices that fall short\of government 
Ideals. In the Ma^h 1980 issue of China's Woman, fo) instance, there 
- are letters complaining of a woman's being threatened with divorce unless 
she ha5 a aon m addition to the two daughters to whom she has already 
given birth, and the family of a prospective bride demanding 900 yuan and 

lAn article by Soong Ching-ling (Madame Sun Yat-sen, 1972, p. 7) is 
often quoted: 

^ Today in our country there are people's communes in rural places 

where women receive less pay than men for equal work in 
production. In certain villages patriarchal ideas still have 
their. effect. Proportionately more boys than girls attend 
school. Parents need the girls to do household work. fSome even 
feel that girls wiJLl eventually enter another family aiid 
therefore it would not pay to send them to school. Moreover, 
when girls are to be married, their parents often ask for a 
certain amount,^of^ money or viTrious articles from the family of 
the would-be husband. Thus, the freedom of marriage is 
■ff*cted. Finally, is farmers want to add (to) the labour force 
in their families, the birth of a ton is expected, while that of 
a daughter is considered a disappointment. This repeated desire 
to have at least one s6n has an adverse effect on birth control 
and planned birth. A woman with many children around her 
naturally finds it too difficult to participate in any 
productive labor. Another thing hampering a working woman i$ 
her involvement in household wbrk. This prevents many women 
from full, wholehearted participation in public services. 
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Average Marriage Ages of "Guangdong Peasants, with Changes over Time (First Marriages Only) 



1940-19(^9 19V)-mB 19 59-1967 



I96R 



1969 



19 70 



1971 197^ J97V1976 



(196H-I974) 



r 





17.0 








(N) 


(n 








Worth 


18.6 


19.2 


19.5 


20.5 


(N) 


(129) 


(118) 


(136) 


{??) 


Siliff 


IS. 4 


ts.s 


20.7 


77.7 


(N) 


(8) 


(10) 


(S) 


(16) 


















20.0 


20.9 


in) 






(12) 


(31) 



(16) 



21.0 

(11) 



21.2 
(10) 



20.8 
(13) 



21,3 

(V) 



21.4 

(19) 



(21.1) 
(86) 



Milei 



(H)^ 


20.4 

(n 






















S^liff 

(H) 


21.5 

fs) 


71.0 

(10) 


23.6 
(8) 


25.3 
(16) 




r 












(n) 






24.5 

(13) 


/ 25.3 
(29) 


24^ 

(16) 


< 

- 26.0 
(12) 


24.0 

(11) 


24.1 
(17) 


?4.7 ' 
(18) 


25.3 
(22) 


(24:8) 
(96) 



•Ch'lao'i dati ttftr to tht double cropping rice region circi 1930, not to Cuinxdonit specifically. 

*»All ciiei niire#in the intervievi to illuitrite especially early or late marriaite have been omitted froai theae figurea. 

rcea! ChMao 0»'l-»ing and Vang Oung-iw, **fopulat ion . in Chung-kuo ching-chi nien-chien Ichineae econoaiic annual) 3d 
edition, vol. 1 (Shanghai: CoMiercial Preat, 1936). p. n-7 7. Hobert M. Worth, "Recent demographic patterna in ^ 
Guangdong province villagea,** unpubliahed paper. Information ia from 456 vomen interviewed m 1965 tn Hacao about 
their own marriage ages. The raw data luppl led by Dr. Worth haa been recomputed to fit out per ioditat^ion. Janet W. 
Salaff, "Youth, family ^nd political control in Cowmmniat China** (unpubliahed dtsaertation^ Umveraity ,of California, 
1977). Data recomputed for un by Dr. Salaff. 
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8 sets of clothes before the marriage can be consunnated.2 Literjtture 
on the cujrent birth-pltnning campaign complains that •'old people with 
feudal ideas believe in raising big families with numerous sons and 
daughters, particularly the fonwr" (Sun Xiao-fen 1980). Ihus, in the 
press as well as in interviews, there is the suggestion of major changes 
combined with nagging problems that resist government directives. 

How is this pattern of variability in change to be explained? Some 
new conditions have led to positive change in China, just as they have in 
many other developed soc.ieties. Increased health care and a lower death 
rate combined with greater security of income hayc reduced the need to 
have majiy children to guarantee future well-being. Widespread education * 
and communida-tion have sensitized farmers to these changed conditions.^ 
Similarly, parental authority Kas been weakened by the declining control 
they exert over children's economic opportunities.' However, this control 
has been weakened less by expanding urban opportijnities than by the shift 
from private to collective land rights. 

Three other sets of conditions help moderate the effects of increased 
health, security, education, communication, collect ivization^ and 
potential central control. First, families continue to be significant 
income units, housing units, child care units, and welfare units, and 
rewards for men tend to be greater than those for women. For example, 
families in collective farms are paid neither equally nor according to 
need but according to how much their members — especially their 
men--"Work. Being physically stronger and uninhibited by child-care 
duties, men earn a quarter to a third more than women. While sons stay 
with and support their * parents, daughters marry and live with their 
'^ in-laws once they grow up. This support is critical, since there is no 
^general old-age assistance program in. the countryside. Only those with 
no sons can rely on the collective, ^abd the level, of support it provides 
is minimal. Daughters are not obligated to support their parents and 
usually do riot. Since families with many laborers are more**than twice as 
well off as those with few laborers, and since parents have to rely on 
their sons in old age, parents have been understandably eil^ger to have 
several sons (see Blecher 1976). 

Married sons also have reason to yant their parents around. 
Virtually all rural housing remains under private ownership. With no 
mortgage program for houses, the average family has to save 10 years or 
more to build a house. Young men beginning their married life must rely 
on their parents for housing at first* A frequent practice under such 
circumstances is simply to wall off a room or build a new room abutting 



2with a 1979 annual income of only 510-560 ^uan for an average 
family of 4.5 members, and with half this sum consumed directly in grain, 
it would take several years' savings combined with loans from kin and 
friends to pay such "engagement fees" ( caili qian ) to the bride •s 
family--which is exactly the complaiht of the letter ( Beijing Review 1980 
(27):6-7; see note below), ^n Guangdong Province in the early 1970s, 
when incomes Were somewhat lower, payments to the bride's family averaged 
about 200 yuan ^ 
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the old Wtnily home. Alto, with more young mothers working in the field* 
during the day and only approximately one-fifth of the village* h^^ving 
child-care facilitie*. grandmother* ' «»»iftance in cooking, cleaning, and 
tending children i» most welcome. Both grandparents and young children 
can help cut grass on the hillsides, feed the family pigs and chickens, 
weave mats, sell vegetables in the free market, and do other tasks in the 
private sector. This is the.source of roughly 30 percent of the family s 
total income and an even larger percentage of their day-to-day cash 
income ^ 

Having a large, prosperous household can also'help with the costs of 
edycatipii apd reduce the risks of health care. Except for the very 
poorest households, which receive tuition remission, all other households 
must pay tuition and book costs at every level of education. 
Contributions to cooperative medical insurance programs are probably less 
than 2 percel?t of household income, and major medical expenses and board 
costs at a hospital are typically paid by the patient s family. This 
combination of family housing, income, -welfare, and other forms of mutual 
aid continually remind farmer* of the role of the family and particularly 
the central role of its men. These features make the continued emphasis 
on tradition in practical and ritual realms less surprisiijg. 

A second set of factors modulating the pace of change, in somewhat 
ironic ways, involves the pattern of women's work. Attempts at more 
direct administrative intervention in the affairs of families and women 
were halted at the end of the marriage reform campaign in 1953. It was 
then suggested that change would come of its own accord simply through 
education, persuasion, and the increased power of *omen who entered the 
labor force. As elsewhere in the world; that hope has proven elusive. 
Even though grandmothers help, most young mothers face the familiar 
double burden of labor in the fields during the day and responsibility 
for most of the family chores once they return home. The vivid images 
Jack Chen provides (1973) of men active in local affairs failing to help 
their Wives with domestic chores could well fit many other villages. 
This bind in which women find themselves emphasizes the advantages of 
birth control. Despite the benefits- of # ,latge hbusehold, women with at 
least one son soon begin to ccimplain that raising cVnIdren is a great 

*'"'"'The burden of women's dual responsibilities did^othing to improve 
bride purchase arrangements, however. Much as initest Africa, the 
increased value of women's labor has kept bridewealth payments from groom 
to bride's family equivalent to several years' income, although the 



3Beijing Review 1980 (27): 6-7 reports a 1979 annual per-capita 
collective inT^^t 83.4 ZiJ£Il combined with a household sideline 
production income of 30-40 ;ruan per capita. The latter is thus 26-35 
percent of total income in cash, and kind. 

Alf the costs* reported for one Guangdong commune are typical, 
primary school tuition, books, and stationery would average -bout 1.5 
percent of total family income per pupil (see Parish and Whyte 1978>. 
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dowry, which traditionally accompanied the bride, hat virtually 
disappeared ($ee Boaerup 1970; Goody and Tanbiah 1973) .5 How, current 
financial transactions at marriage more nearly approach the proscribed 
marriage-by-purchase system than ever in the past. Nor are current work 
and residence arrangements favorable to women's village leadership 
roles. Although marriages withiti the same village have increased, most 
brides still leave their home village at marriage. In their husbands' 
villages they are slow to build the alliances that would lead to 
political office, in part because they are outside the men's social 
groups and in part because women's social groups are slow to form when 
women are dispersed among male laborers during the day and busy with 
their own housework in the evening (Diamond 1975). 

Third, government efforts to introduce change are hindered by strong 
village social solidarities. In most places, the effective unit of 
production and income sharing is a production team of only 30 to 40 
households organized around a preexisting small village, which may be 
part of a single kinship group. Leaders are native to their villages; 
they are kinsmen and long-time neighbors of the people they lead; they 
receive little or no extra pay for their work; and they can expect to 
spend the rest of their lives in the same village, often holding office 
for only a few years. With the possible exception ot the party secretary 
in the larger unit, the brigade, of almost 300 households, there is 
minimal differentiation between leader and led. This commonality of 
status and interests among villagers is further reinforced by strict 
migration laws, which keep men in their home villages, and by the high 
rate of intra-vi llage marriages, which now keeps women near home as 
well. Although some inequalities remain, collective payment systems have 
narrowed sharp income differentials that would separate one family from 
another. Concomitantly, collectively held land has given all families in 
a production teAm a common set of economic interests. These 
commonalities as well as their cumulative years of experience in forging 
payment systems, grain distribution systems, work arrangements, and so on 
have given peasants a new sense of collective unity. ^ 

While providing incentives for collective farming, this comparative 
unity of purpose does not necessarily support all government goals. 
Unity within small collective units can inhibit cooperation with larger 
collective units. For instance, the central government tried to enlarge 
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^Traditionally, the typical Chinese peasant married within an 
indirect dowry system, whereby the bride's family used cash received from 
the groom's family to buy. furniture, bedding, and other goods to furnish 
the room or rooms of the new couplt. 

^Chinese collective units (teams) appear to have done better than 
their Soviet counterparts (kolkhoz) in creating unity and enthusiasm for 
collective fanning. The Soviet units have suffered from their large size 
Xnow about 400 households), outside leadership on the state payroll 
(instead of local work points), rigid central direction, and a negative 
history of low state prices and forced collectivization in the 1930s and 
1940s. 
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collective units, first in 1958-1959 and later in a few places in 
1968-1969; efforts to resist these attempts by small production units, 
struggling to protect t^eir own land, water, and animals or trying to 
usurp that of others, resemble conflicts that were frequent between 
villages before 19A9 (see Parish 1976). Similarly, in model villages, 
leaders identified with national goals and compelled villagers to pursue 
them. However, in most villages, leaders were unable to force unpopular 
programs on their neighbors, friends, and kinsmen. When forced by the 
government to do so, many resigned, thereby exposing a weak link in the 
system of authoritative control (Alley 1973) • 

Furthermore, ideological control is weakened by the inability of nost 
villages to sustain political study groups in the face of more practical 
concerns of peasant life. Even in the early 1970s, when radical policies 
still predominated nationally, only one-fourth of all villages in 
Guangdong had regular political study. As a result of the internal unity 
of villages, the inability of leaders to identify totally with the 
bureaucracy above, and the difficulty of ideological penetration, social 
changes tend to be decided in terms of the collective interests of , 
villages and villagers rather than according to^me unified 
administrative or cultural norm. 

The stpdy of 63 villages in Guangdong Province illustrates this 
pattern. Presumably, villages with more party members, political study 
groups^ broadcast networks, and full school enrollments would be more 
attuned Co central values and programs of social change. However, they 
were in fact no more likely than other villages to follow such government 
prescriptions as low bridf prices, equality between husband and wife, 
extensive birth control, or simple rituals (Parish 1979). Rather, 
response to government ideals was predicated on specific village 
conditions. Prosperous villages offere<J fow bride prices because 
families anxious to get their daughters into such villages had to accept 
a smaller price. Villages with little land were more likely to restrict 
their birth rate. Villages were responsive neither to government 
programs nor to broad political and cultural trends, but rather to 
locally defined costs and benefits. 

One may object that this judgment is premature. With more time, it 
might be argued, old customs will fade away, and government policies now 
being implemented will have time to take effect. The force of custom or 
feudal remnants can easily be overstated. The relative stability of 
family form, marriage practices, and the position of women since the 
mid-1950s suggests that peasants are attached not to custom but to the 
rational calculation of their interests in the collective structures 
created at that time. Similarly, while new policies can lead to change, 
they can also help strengthen interest in. the old structures. 

One of these new policies, implemented since the change in 
administration in 1976, is an emphasis on village or team autonomy. 
Attempting to correct economic disincentives of the pre-1976 decade, the 
government now wants smaller production teams to make decisions about the 
most profitable crops and growing methods, free of outside bureaucratic 
interference. Attempts to enlarge the team or to move the level of 
production and income sharing to the higher brigade level are to be 
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abandoned. Attempts by outside adminiatratora tq^ dictate detaila of crop 
and labor tnanageroent are to be abandoned in favor of* more market or price 
responfiveneaa.' Although beneficial to economic goala, thia autonomy 
ia leaa likely to be favorable to goala of aocial reform aince village 
intereata in theae mattera often diverge from official ideala. 

The new policiea adopted in recent yeara alao include a greater 
acceptance of private aideline activities for peaaanta. Where they were 
once prohibited in the 1966-1976 decade, private plota and free markets 
are to be restored in aotne parta of north China. In the reat of China, 
where private plots and free marketa have exiated, private aidelines and 
marketing are being allowed to expand. For the firat time in over a 
decade, peasants are permitted to market and to compete directly with the 
state sector in the center of major cities auch as Guongzhou. For the 
first time ever, they can aell surplus grain legally in the free market 
( Beijing Review (1979)22:4-5; Hua-ch'iab jih-pao (Overaeas Chinese Daily 
18 Oct. 1979:9) .8 This emphasis on the private sector will tend to 
increase reliance on the family over the collective.. 

Other policy changes foster more hope for family change. Small towns 
and villages have been encouraged to atart more collective induatriea. 
Potentially, these industries could off« higher and more aecure incomes 
for both men and wom^n separate from the family <feconomy. Villages are 
encouraged to mechanize, which could help narrow the aignificance of 
male-female strength differentials (American Rural Small-Scale Induatry 
Delegation 19 77). The question is whether men and women will be aelected 
equally for jobs in industry and for akilled tractor and machine operator 
jobs in agriculture. If they are not — and the indirect evidence 
available ao far is not encouraging— then theae changea, while weakening 
male dependence on families, may only further increaae thi gap between 
men and women, much as Ester Boaerup (1970) auggeata they do in the reat 
of the developing world. 

The current birth-planning campaign holds more immediate promiae for 
dramatic change in the family and. the poaition of women. Frightened by 
the slow growth in grain production relative to popuUition, by juvenile, 
delinquency and unemployment in cities, and by the large number ]^ of youth 
who are juat coming of marriageable age, the Chineae government haa 
adopted a program of one child per family. To aucceaafully implement 
auch a policy, the incentivea for peasanta. muat be radically altered. In 
• few trial areas, those alterationa are now being attempted. A family 
that pledgea itself to one child ia offered apecial allowancea and 



^Convenient aummaries of recent agricultural policy appear in 
Beijing Review 1979 (16):15-28; 1980 (12):U-20; antf Foreign Broadcaat 
Information Service (FBIS) 208(aupp. 0J2) 25 October 1979:1-18. More 
detaila on the necessity for team autonomy appear in People* a Daily , 16 
February 1978, p. 1. 

^e approximately 30 percent of income derived from the private 
aector in 1979 ia as high or higher than figurea for the ■id-1950a, when 
auch things were last reported (see Walker 1967). 
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benefits vhile the chi}d is young, including vore'^grain allotments and 
free tuition in school. The grown child is given preference for 
higher-paying nonagricultural jobs. And in'old*^age, when only half of 
all one-child families will have a son to rely on, better pensions rre 
offered for all. More drastically, the parents of *dauehters are offered 
the possibility of moving to their daughter's village,' a change that, 
if it comes about, would begin to undermine the patrilineal obligations 
||bn which the traditional Chinese family is based and the surname 
(lineage) solidarity that has remained important in so many villages in 
south China* 



CITIES 

The texture of urban family and community life is strikingly different 
from that in villages. The functions of family are drastically reduced. 
There is no. significant private sector (see Table 6, line Ic). Each 
working family member earns his or her income away from home, and men and 
women are paid equally for equal work, even if some people's work is more 
equal than that of others (lines 2-3b) . More and more old people are 
self-supporting, with most pensions set 4t 70 percent of preretirement 
salaries. The state provides hardship allowances as well as medical 
insurance for those in the state sector. In larger cities, few families 
have claim to private housing (line 4c). 

There is little possibility for community solidarity and autonomy. 
State work organizations, employing 78 percent of the total urban labor 
force, are large, highly bureaucratized, an^ led by officers with whom 
workers have no personal ties. Urban neighborhoods of 30,000 to 50,000 
residents are organized around a police station containing household 
registers for everyone in the neighborhood. The police and neighborhood 
units ate backed up\hy smaller resiident's committees as well as small 
groups. Small groups of 30 to 50 households are supervised by a small 
group head, typically an unemployed woman in her AOs or 50s who helps 
disseminate bulletins, calls meetings, leads study, conducts household 
sanitation inspections, and reports any suspicious activities. Her 



9see Beijing Review 1980 (18):26-27; 1979 (46):24; FBIS 136 (13 
July 1979) :R1; 193 (3 October 1979):S1; and Chi-hsien Tuan 1980, pp. 
79-81 . and the appended translation of a new Guangdong marriage code. 

lOln this table Guongzhou and other large provincial-^level cities 
are overrepresented, as are intellectuals from the national 
municipalities of Beijing and Shanghai. These two potential problems are 
corrected (l) in some tables by reporting figures by administrative 
level, and (2) in others by reporting weighted summary figures just for 
dat«v from the Lingnan drainage basin, whic^i covers vost of Guangdong and 
Kwangii Provinces in the souths It is this weighted sample that Most 
closely replicates official reports of income and employment patterns. 
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TABLE 6 Urban Work and Residence by Administrative Level of City, ca. 1975 



1. 



2. 



3. 



5. 



X Non^agricultural 
labor force in: 
a* State units 
b. Collective unita 
c# Private sector and 
putting-^out work 

(H) 

% Pewales sge 25-M 
eisptoyed 
(K) 

Monthly iticoM 
a* Ptensles 
b. Hiles 

(If) 

X Housing btlonging 

to: 

a. Work unit 

b. City 

c* Occuf»ant 
d» Landlord 

(H) 

X Pamlies sharing 

a kitchen vith othe> 
famlies 

(N) 



Cowune 
Seat 


Count y 
Seat 


Prefecture 
Seat 


Provincial 
Capital 


National 

Municipality 


49X 

A7 


75X 
23 


86X 
9 


87: 
11 


89X 
9 


loot 
(no) 


1 

99X 
(116) 


• 6 
lOlX 

(235) 


2 

loot 

(614) 


2 

lOOX 

(18-5) 


97% 

(36) 


9IX 
(45) 


92X 

(76) 


93X 

(198) 


94X 

(69) 


34Y 
44T 

(98) 


37r 
52Y 

(121) 


38Y 

49Y 

(244) 


45Y 

59Y 

(635) 


51Y 
75Y 
(169) 


16X 
18 

63 
3 

loot 

(38) 


34X 

19 

40 

6 

99X 
(47) 


in 

23 

^< 

3 

lOOX 
(77) 


22X 
32 

Z f 

19 
lOOX 
(208) 


65X 
21 

15 
0 

lOtX 
<68) 


20X 

(30) 


12X 
(42) 


16X 
(68) . 


45X 
(201) 


42X 

(60) 



Source: 1972-1978 Urban Neighbor Survey. 
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reports of tutpicious activities m«y be followed by Itte-pight hou»ehold 
register checks in the company of the beat policeman. The neighborhood 
apparatus helps issue rations, travel permits, wedding permits, and many 
other necessities of life. One's work organization is equally vital for 
many of life's necessities, including housing, marriage permits^ divorce 
permits, hardship allowances, purchase certificates for bicycles, 
watches, and sewing machines, and a host of other needs. Life in the 
city is bound by a web of bureaucratic control supervised by outsiders. 

It is possible to conclude that the all-pervasive bureaucracy and a 
population mobilized through political study groups explain the change in 
the ufban family and ritual practices. I would suggest, instead, that it 
is necessary to put at least as much emphasis on the loss of family 
functions and other nonpolitical constraints in the city as in the 
countryside. This is particularly true because practices such as 
footbinding, child brides, and bride prices had already disappeared from 
cities before the 19A9 revolution. Many of the remaining problems, such 
as mother-in-law/daughter-in-law conflict, equality in household chores, 
and an equal position for women outside the home, had lower priority and 
were presumed to be amenable to gradual change thrpugh propaganda and the 
indirect effects of putting women to work. 

The great success in cities of the birth-planning campaign and the 
attempt to delay marriages provides an example of how constraints, other 
than^administrative control and ideological appeal, come into play. 
First, in the past 15 years marriage has been delayed by sending young 
teens to the countryside for a stint of two, three, or four y|«rs 
la-bor. Second, on returning to the city, those destined for skilled 
manual jobs entered a two- or three-year apprentice program; earning only 
a subsistence wage, they were unable to marry, even if there were no 
formal prohibition preventing apprentices from marrying. Third, a severe 
urban housing shortage has made it very difficult for a prospective 
couple to find housing. Even for those who met the administrative 
requirements of a minimum age of 25 for the bride and 28 for the groom, 
their work unit or neighborhood housing office frequently had no housing 
to assign. Marriage had to be delayed for a year or two, unless they 
were willing to accept a corner of a single-person donn, a partitioned 
section of their parents' rooms, or some other makeshift 
afrangement.il These. torts of conditions have led to a steady increase 
in the average age of marriage in Chinese cities aince 19A9 (Table 7). 

Today, the age of marriage for both'bride and groom, is determined 
primarily by their education and the administrative level of the city in 
which they live (Table 8, lines la and lb). In the higher- level national 
and provincial capitals, young adults are likely to have apent time/in 

, ' y 

11a 17 November 1979 Xinhua news release reported the situation of 
families in citios: "Five to six percent of (them) do not have proper 
houses at all. Tliey are people who are waiting for houses so that they 
can marry or who are newly married and are staying with relatives or. in- 
public reception centers" Foreign Broadcast Information Servic^ tFBISK 
225 (20 November 1979): 15. 
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TABLE 7 Average Marriage Ages by Year of Marriage of Urban Dwellers 
^(Firit Marriages Only) 





Pre- 194 9 


1949-1957 


1958-1965 


1966-1970 


1971-1978 


Females 


20.5 


21.5 


22-2 > 


23.4 


24.6 . 


(N) 


(28) 


(22)- 


(99) 


(143) 


(198) 


Males 


23.6 


24.6 


25.6 


'26.9' 


27.8 


(N) 


(27) 


(22) 


(90) 


(129) 


(196) 



Source: Urban Marriage Sample^ 1972-1978. 
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TABLE B Marriage Practices by Bride and Groom Characteristics 



FHiica- 
t inn 



Titv 
AHmi oi«- 
tmt iv^ 



t ion 



P.irr V nr J pj»f «if 
Hi iilf (.ronpi 



r wpl oyw rnt 

Hr III*' I rryftm 



Nf ighhorhnnH 



*i»inrr-. Tipht- 
vision iirs^ 



lofr;»- ^ 
*t nif turn 



Hjix 

(N) 



a. RriH^ 

b. Groom 

No Intr^Hitct ion or 



(Corrf- 
I At inn) 



(pArtiAl rorr<»liit ton^) 



.17* 



J3* 



.0? 



.0^ 
-.01 



.0! 



.08 



.06 
-.0? 



.0(1 
.01 



.01 
.01 



(777) 







by P^^ri Alon4» 


-.07 


-.10 


.02 


.06 ' 


-.14 


-.02 


-.01 


-.19 


.11 -.26* 


(134) 


o 


3. 


Gifts to ^ridp*t Famitf; 


.43* 
.10* 






















a. Mbt r^o«t^^t«H 
h. Of low'value 


.14 ' 
.01 


.11 

.03 


.11 

-.7S 


.10 
-.17 , 


.01 ' 
-.01 


-.13 
-.01 






(61) 
> (36) 




4. 


famall VeddinR B«nqu«t 


.IM 


.12* 


-.01 


-.06 

* 


-.10 


.08 


-.02 


.02 


-.39* .2<^ 


(125) 




5. 


flo'Sp«ciat W^ddinjc Hituats 




.10 


-.09 


.07 


.78 


.01 


.01 




/ 


(39) 




6. 


to« Total wiTddinx Coat 


.2^♦ 


.08 


.09 


.04 


-.t7 


-.15 


.08 




1 


(49) 
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•rxcfpt for the %imp\m corret/tiona in row ?, partial correlationt controlled for ftroo«i*ii education. 

osoperviaion • comhiAed index of neijthborhood t>oHtical ttudy, cleanline^t tniipecttonR, hoiifiehold regiatrat ion inapectiona 
aentencinx w«etin|ta, and diapute laediation. ^ * 

cTi«htneaa • abaence of problewa in It potential areas, includine. peddlinx, illejcal residence of adutta and aent-down youth, black 
market inx, atr«et clean! ineaa» and mooni ixht ing. ^ 

dserVicea and adminiatratii>n in 10 potential areaa. inclodinjc health care, nor«erie«, netRhhorhood eqte^rpriaea. atreet aweepint. and 
birth control work. 

^8lank cella indicate n 20. 

♦P^.IO. 

fk)urce; Urban Karriafte Sample, 1972-78. 
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the countrysidei to have become an apprentice for a skilled job, and to 
face a aevere housing ahortage. Political and adminiatrative 
constraint*, tuch as being in the Coinmuniat Youth League, working in a 
state (as opposed to neighborhood) job^ or living in a neighborhood that 
is tightly auper^sed by the state .bureaucracy, have no effects on 
marriage ages onc/e education is controlled. * 

Likewise, afger marriage, when planning for children, people respond 
to more than bureaucratic constraints. First, immediately before and 
after marriage, there are things to be purchased that the modern couple 
considers necessities--a radio, watches, wooden furniture, bicycles. All 
but the radio are quite expensive; the bicycle alone costs almost five 
months of a young worker's salary. The tendency has been to^ have one 
child infinediately, and to delay the birth of the second until more of the 
household •'necessities" can be accumulated. Second, the burdens of being 
a mother have been severe. Housing is assigned by the husband's work 
unit, while creche and nursery care is provided by the mother's work 
unit. Young mothers must get up early to force their way onto an 
overburdened public transportation system with a small child on their 
backs. They face the same crowd coming home and, unless there is a 
grandparent at home, they also must stand in line to buy vegetables and 
meat for the evening meal. In a land without refrigerators, shopping is 
daily ^nd, as the People's Daily keeps reminding; us, can 1)e a hassle. 
Because she must commute, attends after-hours study meetings at least 
once a week, and generally has no annual vacation, mother's one day off a 
week is taken up with shopping, cooking, cleaning, mending, and 
sewing. ^2 

Third, many of the positive incentives for having children are 
missing. Financially, children get jobs only in their late teens and 
early 20s, and even then they need not turn all of their salary over t# 
their parents. Old-age support depends in part on pensions, not entirely 
on children* Emotionally, some of the pleasure of having young children 
around is diminished by the fact that parents who work are not at home 
when their children are. To alleviate congestion and distribute demands 
on an inadequate electricity supply, »any factories give their workers a 
day off in the middle^ of the week, while children attend school all week 
and are off only on Saturday and Sunday.^ (One's spouse nay be off on yet 
another day of the week.) Except^ for the practice of sending urban youth 
to villages and the^rotation of work days, this set of structural 
conditions appears in all socialist societies, and the results are always 



^On 13 November 19 79,. Worker^ Daily reported the experience of one 
worker: "If we have any spare time, we are so busy eating, drinking, and 
attending to household duties, that we go through the whole day with 
aching heads. . . . Every Sunday, membeM^of each family set forth into 
the streets according to a carefully wo/ked out battle plan. One goes 
out to buy rice, another coal, another Vegetables, another «eat. • • • 
And if all goes well, the tasks are completed in half a day" (cited in 
the Christian Science Monitor , 14 November 1979, p* 3). 
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the same— • drastically falling urban , birth , rate. In the Soviet Dn ion, 
for example, this falling rate, continue^ in the face of ideological 
appeals and administrative rewards to have more children. It is not 
surprising^ that in large cities in China very few people can recall third 
pregnartcies among their former neighbors or workmates in recent years. 

These conclusions receive some additional support from the. current 
pittern of. births among marriea women. As in other societies, husbands 
and wives with considerable education and higher status jobs in China 
. have considerably fewer children than thole whp are .not so favorably 

situated (Table 9). This pattern holds bothlftpr women married since 1950 
and those married since 1963. the latter having been exposed to an 
intense birth-planning campaign before they had many children. Once a 
wife's education and her husband's occupational status are statistically 
controlled, political and administrative control have virtually no effect 
on -the number of children bdrn (Table 10). Unfortunately, cramped 
housing and an absence of neighborhood services also fail to have much 
effect on births, once education has been taken into account (Table lU. 
We are unable to demonstrate statistically what people being interviewed 
suggest anecdotally. In part, education and living conditions interact, 
with the more educated living in larger. cities with more cramped housing, 
longer lines at market, and other difficulties of urban life. 

The pattern of practices surrounding marriage also reflects the 
special characteristics of life in large cities and the central role of 
education. Sixty percent of all couples meet without the benefit of an 
intermediary. When an intermediary is needed to break through the 
continuing reserve in male-female relationships, that intermediary is 
most frequently a friend or workmate: 23 percent of all marriages^ 
involve an introduction by a friend or. workmate; 13 percent by a kinsman; 
»nd only 4 percent by a professional intermediary. Though the groom may 
give small gifts to the bride's parents, bride PJ"" ^^^J^i^ . ' 
abseixe-. The groom spends extra money to spice the wedding feast with 
meat, eggs, and vegetables from the peasant free market, and he hires a 
taxi to bring the bride to his house on the wedding day. However, other 
expenditures ar4 modest. The bride and groom wear new clothes, in a 
contemporary style that can be worn fo^dre««x>^9«.«xon. •ven after 
wedding. Both return to work after their officially alloted three dlys 

\ ^"''''jioS Mostly this new, simplified style is followed is determined 

primarily by the couple's education. Once education is controlled, 
virtually no other characteristic of the bride or groom or their 
neighborhood has any effect on the kind of marriage practices followed 
(see Table 8, linea 2-6). 

After marriage, the division of labor in the home is not <l"^t« «o 
equal as one might expect from the amount of work women do in the labor 
force. Husbands do the heavier chores, such as buying and hauling home 
bags of grain and^ads of coal for cooking and heating. As in our own 
society, wives tendVassume the tedious day-to-day tasks of.vegetable 
bpying. cooking, dishwashing, clothes washing, sweeping, mending, and 
sewini (Figure 1). Some younger,, .ore "r^'fie" ' 

for the mojt part, women are caught in the familiar double bind 1 fact 
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TABLE 9 Surviving Children by Household Economic* (Correlations)* 



T 



^ Women Married 
1963-1975 



Women Married 
195Q-1975 



Household Economics 



1. Wife's: 

a. Income 

b. Occopation 
^c. Education 

Husband's: 
(\a. Income^ 

b. ^cupation 

c. Education 

3. Household income per 
nuclei^ 

Town 

A. Administrative, level 



-.14* 

-.08 

-.40* 



-.13 
-.29* 
-.37* ^ 



-.23* 

\ 



^ 



-»09 

-.15* 

-.30* 



-.06 

-.16* 

-.24* 



-.04 



-.18* 



•The dependent variable is surviving children per currently married 
women net of years of marriage. 

•'Nuclei « husband-wife and unmarried children and/or single 
parent-unmarried child sets. 

*p<.10. 

Source: Urban Neighbor Sample, currently- married women>-jiarried at 
least three ye^rs and age 49 or less. N • 183 women married 1963-75; 320 
wom^n mVried 1950-7 5. 
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TABLE 10 Surviving Children by Political and Administrative Control 
(partial correlation*)* 



Women Married 
1963-^975 



Women Married 
1950-1975 



Political Control 

1. Wife is: 

a. A Party member 

b. A League or Party 

member 
<^-<r. An administrative 
official 

2. Husband is a Party Member 

3. Neighborhood has frequent 

political study 

Administrative Control 

4. Wife is a state employee 

5. Family resident'^n unit 

quarters 

6. Neighborhood 

a. Supervision^ 

b. Tightness^ 

c. Solely unit quart;ers 



.07 
.03 
.00 

.34* 

-.03 
.08 



.07 
-.11 
.17 



.04 
.02 
.02 
.07 

.13 

-.06 
-.03 



.06 

:oi 

.02 



•l:orrel«tions controlled for wife:* education and hx/ih»M t 
occupation. Dependent variable same as in Table 9. 
D"CSee Table 8 for definitions. 



*p < .10. , 

Source: Same as Table 9. 
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TABLE 11 Surviving Children by^Urban ihieAities {partial correUtiont)* 



Woaen Married 
1963-1975 " 



Women Married 
1950-1975 



Housin 



1. Family residence; 

a. Nuclei per room^' 

b. Ideal-actual number 

of roomsC 

c. Households per * 

. kitchen 

d. Households per 

toilet 
fe. Piped wa^er absent 
in buihding 

2. Neighborhood housing 

scarcity 

Neighborhoo/d Services 

3. Infrastructure veak^ 
A. Lines at market common 
Town 

5« Administrative level' 



-.07 
-.07 

-<03 
\02 
.05 

.11 

.07 
-•14 

-.09 



-.18* 
•.11 
-.06 
.01 

'.02 . 




-ao 



•Correlations controll^tf^for wife*s education and husband's 
occuMtion. Dependent variable same as in Tab^e 9. 

*>Nuclei » husband-wife and unmarried children and/or single 
parent-unmarried child sets. 

^ ^Ideal » a separate room for married couples am^ for teenagers of 
each sex, except that a grandparent may live vith teenagers of either sex. 
'^Inverse of the scale in Table 8. 

» 

Source: Urban Neighbor Sample, currently married wooen, married at 
leaat three years and age 49 or le». N - 183 women married 196?-1975; 
320 voonen married 1950-1975. 
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that has only recently been recofnited in the official preif with a call 
for more service facilities and fasif as well as processed foods to h^lp 
the working woman* The major way women try to cope with this bind is to 
shift responsibilities tq growing children and grandparents* The older 
the* woman and the less regular her outside worki the more likely she is 
to take on the major burden of household chores. Also by age seven or 
eight, many children have begun to help buy vegetables, cook, wash 
dishes, wash their own clothes, and sweep. Coming home from school in 
the mid-afternoon, they often start the rice or other staple food cooking 
(see Figure 1) • 

While of great help to the working mother, unsupervised children in 
the home after school have become somewhat of a problem. In the late 
1960s and early 1970fi, youth sent to villages drifted back into the 
cities illegally, drifting aimlessly among each others' houses and up and 
down the street. In time, younger siblings were infected as well. In a 
political climate critical of teachers, with an absence of rigorous 
examinations, and with students who despaired of having any career other 
than a life in the countryside, school morale and discipline 
disappeared. Students turned to smoking and breaking school windows; 
pickpocketing,, bicycle theft, and other petty theft increased. Ihere 
were gang rumbles over girls and turf—the only saving grace being that 
it was sometimes done in style, the loser buying the winner drinks or a 
meal. Compared with American cities, the level of juvenile disorder was 
still minimal, but it was a^reat shock to Chinese parents, who were 
accustomed to social order' and an obedient teenage population. The 
situation appeared to improve in 1975, when urban youth were more , 
systematically rotated from the countryside after a stint of two or three 
years' labor, and again in 1977, when exams, teacher authority, and 
school discipline were restored. In 1979, when most «iddle*school 
graduates were no longer being sent to the countryside and urban 
employment opportunities were inadequate, juvenile crime accelerated. It 
has required vigorous control activities and increased neighborhood 
employment to bring the situation under partial control. 

Relations with older family members are less problematic. 
Grandparents continue to reside with at least one married child, and in 
most instances, that child is a son, even if there is a barely 
perceptible trend toward residence with daughters (Tables 4). As in the 
countryside, the young working mother is grateful for grandmother's help 
with chores and child care (Figure 1). Most grandmothers seem happy to 
give this assistance, even though their authority in the household is 
diminished. They sometimes even have pensions of their own, which could 
make them independent. In some households, there is tehsion between 
daughter-in-law and m&ther-in-law, leading some grandmothers to say that 
they would prefer to liv^ with their own daughter rather than their son's 
wife. As we have already seen, this new pattern of residence is a minor 
trend. 

There is more drastic change in the realm of ritoal. In large 
cities, cremation is common — a practice objected to by some old people 
but now accepted by the young and the middle-aged. Worship of the 
ancestor's ashes is rare, and enough grave sites have been displaced by 
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faraiftg »o that worahip at anceatral fravea i» .increaaingly mpoaaible. 
Not only ancestor worahip but alao «o«t other traditional religioua and 
featival activitiea have diaappeared from the home. The traditional 
religious lunar new year continues to be the aost important festival of 
the year, providing extra ratipns like sugar and peanuts as well as three 
days off from work. During this time family and friends continue to 
visit back and forth, even if with fewer customary touches like ancestor 
worship and lucky money envelopes for children. The second biggest 
festival is the new National Day on October 1, which again provides 
special rations as well as two days off from work and special 
entertainment in public parks. The only other days off during the year 
are one day at the solar new year on January 1 and one day at 
International Labor Day on Miy 1,. Since there is no annual leave time 
for most workers, often these public holidays provide the only relief 
from the continuous six-di^work cycle. Accordingly, most emigres report 
that the most important d«deratum for them was not whether a holiday 
was traditional or modem but simply whether it provided relief .from the 
drbne of work and something a little better to eat. * 

' There is much in the contemporary urban scerte that denudes .the family 
and its rituals of their traditional meaning. Yet a core loyalty to 
one's immediate family remains. Even when they have moved away and when 
parents have an adequate pension of their own, married children still 
send token amounts of money in continuing recognition of their loyalty 
and obligation to the parents who raised them. On holidays and days off, 
when visiting occurs, it is most often among siblings and among parents 
and children. The range of family obligations, although drastically 
shrunken, are still very much there. , " • »u 

The separate identity of the family is seen most clearly in the 
sharing of kitchens. In large cities, many families share a kitchen with 
two, three, or four other families in the same building (Table 6, line 
5). This sharing is the most frequent source of conflict among 
neighbors. To eliminate conflict as well as congestion in a sometimes 
dingy cubicle, one might think that adjacent families would simply cook 
and eat together, especially when the meal is no more than rice or 
noodles and a dish or two of vegetables. There are no known instances of 
such sharing, and when queried about such an arrangement, people think it 
is a ludicrous idea. The family still remains distinct under almost 
con>m'unal living facilities. Subsequently, there i« «n irreducible core 
of family loyalty that people find supportive even in difficult 



environments. 



CONCLUSION 



Overall, as we should have realised all along, it can be said thlt 
neither Chinese peasants nor utbanites are automatons •P^"^,^"^^^. . . 
simple bureaucratic commands or ideological appeals. The relationships 
between government appeal and popular response are much ^^".Jf" JJ' ^ 
depending on the particular circumstances of each person s life. « we 
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arc to understand Chincae patterna of aocial change, ve mat undcratand 
the circumstances in which each aector of the population ia involved* 
For peaaanta, the moat aalient circuastancea are the high aolidarity of 
the collective and village cotaaunity combined with a continuing central 
role for individual familiea. For urbanitca, the aalient circumstancea 
include rural work atinta for youth, cramped houaing, long houra of work 
for women as well as «en$ minimal aalariea relative to riaing 
expectations, and aparae and time-conauming urban aervicea — circumatances 
that require radical adaptationa but that leave intact and even support 
certain core family loyalties. Only aa we begin to underatand theae 
circumstances do web^gin to graap the full texture of Chinese aocial 
life and social change. 
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Issues and Problems in Chmese Population 
Research: A Panel Discussion and an 
Open Forum 

Moderator: A nsley J, Coale 

I*anelists: Mary-Brown Bullock, PaulDemeny, 

Leo Orleans, William L. Parish, and 

H. Yuan Tien 



The panel discussion and the questions frojn the floor covered a number ol 
areas: explanations for Chinese fertility, tlie birth planning-profrao 
and male contraceptives, problems of doing research on China's 
population, and policy implications— for aina and the United States— of 
such research. 

Ansley Coale wondered whether lower frequency of intercourse ai^t 
explain lo.w Chinese fertility, observing that both aen and women aeeaed 
to work very hard, possibly having frequent separations and reduced 
opportunities for intercourse. Ray ,Ravenholt seconded this, arguing that 
there is a lack of sexual, titillation in China. Ronald Freedman thought 
- the hypothesis unlikely, pointing out that the. Chinese population on 
Taiwan was no different from the rest of the ♦oi'ld in interest in and 
openness about sexual matters. Pi-chao Chen added that 12 percent of the 
abortions in Katherine Ch'iu Lyle'a study in Tianjin involved unnarried 
women, suggesting that reduced libido is nbtt a factor. The high rate of 
prefmarital abortions, it was argued, was due\to restrictions on marriage. 

William Parish suggested that there are tross-pressures on the 
Chinese people, and that increasing the Availability of c\onsumer goods 
and housing would have a positive effect. on fertility. Pi-chao Chen then 
stated that the Chinese fertility decline was unusual: conventional 
conditions for decline, particularly a higher Itvel of socioeconomic 
development, do not exist. Parish disagreed. Re contended that the 
mechanisms underlying the decline are entirely conventional, having to do 
with the fact that women have to work intensively for long hours every 
day, especially in urban areas. In rural areas, too, most agricultural 
labor is left to women, in colhtrast with aost other developing 
countries. In addition, he noted, 70 percent of adults in the 
countryside are literate, althoiurh iaprovements in the quality of 
education are certainly pcssibjex 

Discussion turned to the birtH-planning program' and the use of the 
male contraceptive gossypol. Sheldon Segal explained that gossypol 
reduces sperm count and motility, as has been ve^ied in studies in 
Austria and Brazil. Some studies show that it also reduces the amount of 
potassium in the biood, causing the condition of hypokalemia; other 
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studies, however, refute this finding snd suggest "thapvariations In 
potassium levels may be essentially an effect of die^T. Impurities in the 
natural plant substance used are extracted with anilfine, leaving some 
anilinic impurities, which have no effect on gossypol's efficacy. There 
are five centers in China for preparing gossypol, and attempts are made 
to meet standards set by the drug administration. A Bajor study of 
gossypol's effects is being conducted with assistance from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, using a very large sample and life-tible 
analysis. (Ravenholt noted, somewhat later in the discussion, that the 
toxicity of gossypol was greater than that of the pill. In his opinion, 
it would have to be much less toxic than a female method in order to be 
acceptable. He added that gossypol is also subject to lopg lead-in and 
lead-out times.) 

In connection with the study of gossypol's efficacy, Ronald Gray 
observed that training in epidemiology is deficient in China. Leo 
Orleans pointed out that although the Chinese maintain that the Cultural 
Revolution resulted in 10 lost years in education, some of the 800,000 
students who graduated from universities after 1973 managed to obtain a 
reasonably good education. Segal pointed out that research was slowly 
being reintroduced in Ch-ina in universities; he said this should be 
encouraged, to avoid its being limited to research institutes. 

Segal went on to discuss cooperative research between China and the 
United States. He pointed out that the Center for Disease Control and 
the National Institutes of Health have intramural programs that could 
involve Qiina. The Committee on Scholarly Coow^unication with the 
People's Republic of China has held a meeting to lay the foundations for 
cooperative research, but does not have funds specifically to support 
such research. The United Nations Fund for Population Activities has 
given China a grant pf t50 million.' Of that total, $3.5 million over 
four years is earmarked for demographic research, a slightly larger 
amount than is allotted for biomedical research. The aoney is not 
intended mainly to support scholarly work, however, but to provide 
hardware, software, and technical assistance. China s Ministry of 
Education is presently responsible for administering the demograpftic 
research funds. Mary Bullock added that research in China is bewtg 
shifted back to universities and emphasized that in conducting 
cooperative research, it is desirable to avoid limiting the links to one 
institution. (See the next section, in which Bullock expands the ^ 
discussion of procedures for collaborative research with the People s 
Republic of China.) The National s/ience Foundation has some research 
links and expects to bring in the social sciences when further 
negotiations are conducted in December 1980. 

At this point Paul Demeny observed that the protocol provides an 
awkward framework for cooperative population research because it groups 
population with biomedical topics. It would be more useful, he argued, 
if instead demographic research were considered together with other 
social science areas. , . • » 

Problems in research cooperation were noted by several participants. 
H. Yuan Tien noted that one problem is figuring out who in China is 
authorized to approve any particular arrangement. He said it is ottjsn 
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necessary to identify the proper authorities informally as things unfold, 
discovering appropriate sources one by one, asking the first organisation 
contacted vhere to go next, in snovball fashion* He has also found that 
most data have to be obtained at local levels, and often copied by hand. 
He urged that researchers spend some time in specific regions observing 
and questioning to get some idea of the systematic errors that creep into 
data. Parish pointed to the need to be avare of campaigns that bias ' 
reported statistics. Bullock said that difficulties in collaboration 
often arise if it starts after a research project has already been 
designed and suggested that short exploratory visits to China early in 
the process of conceptualising research vould be useful. 

Several participants noted that the need for accurate data is not 
generally recognized in China. As an example, one noted that some 
Chinese researchers found interviews boring because they appeared ^ 
repetitious and attempted to vary the questions from interview to 
interview. Coale argued that if the importance of good data were 
recognized, there could be genuine mutuality of interest with the 
Chinesfe, who need accurate data, given such factors as the rather 
stringent goal they have set of zero population growth by 2000. 

Orleans raised the question of the policy implications of demographic 
research in China. Because demography is in its infancy in China and 
because of other national priorities, he was skeptical about the 
practical utility'of the types of research that had been discussed* 
Sophisticated demographic research, he said, was of no more use than 
research on infertility, which seems quite unnecessary given China's 
intensive efforts to reduce the birth rate* De asked what government 
policies would possibly be changed if demographic parameters were. known 
to a greater number of decimal places. He felt that much of the 
suggested research was premature from the perspective of the Chinese. 
Coale took up the argument, contending that accurate demographic 
knowledge is always useful for policy making. It is not possible to make 
sound decisions or to plan ahead, he insisted, unless one is aware of the 
facts. Sound regulations on age at marriage, for instance, require good 
census data on when men and women actually get married.^ Parish suggested 
also that good knowledge of the situation could lead the Chinese to 
redi>ce the emphasis on the use of the medical system to promote ^ 
contraception and to concentrate on modifying the costs and benefits in 
the countryside of having children. Demeny joined the argument, pointing 
out that the immediate policy implications of research would necessarily 
involve the causes ^ef behavior and behavioral changes. However, he 
added, demographic data are necessary to provide the framework within 
which such behavioral issues can be addressed. 

It was noted that the development of effective planning mechanisms 
and the provision of trained personnel at many levels in China was an 
important goal. Providing training for Chinese who could later become 
research collaborators would be useful, but it is not easy for the United 
States to fund such programs, since under the terms of the protocol the 
Chinese are expected to pay for any training that benefits them. United 
Nations Fund for Fhopulation Activities will be taking a look soon at the 
question of training for population ""research. 
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At this poit\t Wang King of the Chine»e Academy of Social Science* 
offered some view's on Chinese deoography and on Chinese-United States 

eration. He noted hoth the almost nonexistent opportunities in 
»^^c^t decades for the training of Chinese demographers and their limited 
analytical skills but expressed determination to catch up in a short 
time. He said he felt that recent events responsible for the lack of 
attention to demography would not be repeated, since Oiina is now 
irrevocably following a new direction. He observed that the on>-child 
family is only one of China's population policies; there is concern not 
only with quantity but also with the quality of the population. It is 
appropriate, therefore, he said, that the study of population should be 
reen in the broader context of the social sciences. Population studies 
are in fact to be institutionalited as one concern of the Institute of 
Sociology in the qhinese Aoademy of Social Sciences. He was encouraged 
to find American friends interested in and concerned about population 
problems in China, and felt that the lack of academic interchange had 
gone on too long. Coale thanked Wang for his remarks and said he 
appreciated the wannth, cordiality, and willingness to cooperate that he 
had detected in them, reinforcing what he had heard in Beijing. 

Demeny observed that collaborative research involves bargaining and 
mutual accommodation. He stressed that Anerican researchers should be 
clear and should not bargain away their own interests, aief among these 
interests is the need to understand China better. Researchers should 
continue to pursue basic social science questions, particularly those for 
which research on China might provide important clues. 
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Procedures for Collaborative Research 
With the People's Republic of China 
Mary Brown Bullock 



\ 

Amerlfan »chol«rs wishing to organize a collaborative research project in 
China have 1 variety of route* open to them. TheM route* include 
working through the government-to-government bilateral agreeoentf, 
applicatioivto the National Program for Advanced Study and Re»earch in 
China, inclusion in a university-to-university program, and corresponding 
directly with Chinese colleagues. 

The govprnment-to-goverranent bilateral agreements include research 
subjects jointly agreed to by both the United States and Chinese 
governments. These agreements are reviewed periodically and new agendas 
suggested and added. The research projects under the government 
bilateral agreements are open to researchers both within U.S.' government 
agencies and individual investigators working in universities or private 
laboratories. For the best current information on the overall content 
and scope of the bilateral agreements' in the health area, one should 
contact: Chief, International Cooperation and Geographical Studies 
Branch, Fogarty International Center, National Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda, Md. 20205. 

The National Program for Advanced Study and Research in China, 
administered by the Committee on Scholarly Communication with the 
People's Republic of China at the request of the D.S. government, 
•elects, sends, and supports American research scholars and students in 
the natural sciences, humanities, and social science* to work in China. 
the committee has selected and sent to China, more thin 60 research 
scholars during-tH«- last 2.5 years, many of whom are lin the biomedical 
areas. Research projects in cancer epidemiology, demography, family 
fertility, br^in physiology, and health policy have been supported during 
the 1980-1981 academic year. The coni!?^ittee has also selected and sent to 
China American medical students at advanced stages in their medical 
training to take courses in both modern and traditional Chinese 
medicine. The committee wilX suppprt additional researchers and students 
working in the biomedical areas during ^he» academic year 1981-1982. 
Individuals who are interested in thfe possibilities of support for study 
or .research in China during 1982-1983 should contact: National Program 
for Advanced Study and Research in China, Committee on Scholarly 
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toninunicatiori with the People'* Republic of China, National Acadeay 
Sciences, 2101 Conati tut ion Avenue, K.W. , Washington, D.C 20418. 
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Doing CoIIabor^iveResearch: An Informal 
Summary of Wortesfiop Discussions 
Sheldon J. Segal 



Although the subject of population-related reaearcH in China is extremely 
complex, I will attempt to organize some points aboW it under five 
questions, iti an attempt at a general summary of wharW-fone on at this 
workshop: 

• Why should we promote research on population-related aatters in 
China? 

What research should be done? 

How can this research be carried out? 

What problems should we anticipate? 

How will such research be promoted and encouraged? 
Fir^t is the iquestion why. One of the last points made in today's 
discussion IS probably one of the aost important. We are interested in 
scientific, objective knowledge, as are our Chinese colleagues. If oui; 
collaboration with them, now that the opportunity seems tp be energing, 
brings about some advancement of- knowledge and also contributes to 
training of people who can undertake further research, that in itself 
will be a valid justification for such work. China ^s size has to be 
acknowledged as one of the reasons why population-related aatters are ot 
great importance.. It is not clear, howe^r, that what we have learned " 
•bout the Chinese experience with respect to population growth over the 
past 15 years can be generalized and applied to problems elsewhere in the 
developing world. There are certainly unique atfects of its growth. It 
IS a developing country with a very high percentage of women in the 
full-time labor force. What has been the impact of such chaVacteri sties 
on fertility? There are other, similar unresolved issues. 

The second question is what research to do. A recurrent theae in 
this workshop has been the importance of validating existing data and new 
data-gathering operations; new operations should include built-in 
validation mechanisms and should use modern techniques for handling and 
tabulating data as well as modern sampling techniques— «ethodologies that 
seem to meet with some resistance in China. ■ The need "for reliable data 
IS felt in both the social and the biomedical sciences— in 
epidemiological studies, laboratory studies, and social science studies. 
The desirable studies mentioned are only examples representing the points 
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of view of the tnall »*mpling of the sciejitific connunity represented 

^"'in my own comments on the biomedical field, I died attention to the 
importance of considering as a part of population-related research . 
obstetrics and gynecology, intluding such important areas as the 
epidemiology of maternal and infant morbidity and mortality and perinatal 
events. And 1 continue to believe, in spite pf the doubts voiced by 
others, that infertility is a crucial issue. A country with a one-child 
^ family policy has a greater interest in infertility than other countries, 

because so many individuals are affected when a couple cannot have a 
child. When two "only-children" marry and prove to be unable to 
conceive, not only are they childless, but both sets of their parents, in 
turn, will miss the opportunity of having grandchildren and two family 
lines will be terminated abruptly. I mentioned also the state of 
research on contraceptive safety, contraceptive development, evaluation 
of experience with abortion and sterilization, and various topics that 
might be called correlates of sexual patterns, including the basic issue 
of sexuality itself. . -^.^ . 

In the social science arena, a long list of research themes^tay be 
included that correlate various aspects of development with fertility. 
As I mentioned earlier, the emphasis on the full-time employment of wotaen 
is one intriguing aspect of the Chinese scene, suggesting possible • 
studies of the conditions of women's employment as well as «tudies of its 
effects on family structure in China. In the related area, family 
planning, evaluation studies are important,- including specifically the 
evaluation of family planning comnuni cat ions. Other general social 
science topics are: the verification of registration procedures; _ . 
population relocation, until now a neglected subject of research; and the 
economic consequences of population growth and fertility change. 

The third question is: how .does one do research on any of these 
topics in China? Individual initiation of research is one way to start; 
initial contacts might be made through a friend or through 
correspondence, followed by an exploratory trip to China. There is also 
the possibility of initiating a research venture in China through 
institutional programs. Many U.S. universities now I^'^e collaborative 
programs with sister universities in aina. The Rockefeller Foundation 
and other foundations have' limited programs, usually in the specific 
areas of interest to the foundation. I am not aware of any private U.S. 
. foundation with a separate China program, witV funds available that 
purpose alone. Perhaps iuch foundation programs could be encouraged, but 
efforts to initiate such programs have not been successful so far. ^ 

Also, the Comnittee on Scholarly Communication with the People s 
Republic of China of the American Council of Uarned Societies, the 
National Academy of Sciences, and the Social Science • ^" 

an important program for undertaking research. It has a limited grant 
l^udget . however, and the amount of work that it can support " <J««^«J^by 
the ?.eid. There may be other groups with nascent programs. The National 
" Science Foundation program will be a SO^'e'^'""*""! P'-^f , " 

' is very likely to bring in university scholars. The health protocol 
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program on population will probably bctin 1981, and that will sean more 
posaible aupport for Chineae studies in the biomedical sciences. 

However planning is initiated, there is general agreement that 
research on Chinese issues, to be truly cooperative, sust be planned 
jointly with the closest collaboration between our Chinese colleagues and 
ourselves. We did not discuss language needs in this connection. Is it 
essential to know Chinese before initiating a project, or are there 
mechanisms to overcome that difficulty? One possible mechanism is to 
enlist the participation of students from China or Chinese-speaking 
students from the United States. 

The fourth question is what problems ve should watch out for. First, 
o«e has to be aware that Chinese scientists may have a certain 
sensitivity about their possible lack of preparedness for research at the 
level that might be suggested. This is a problem that must be accepted 
and dealt with in the best way possible. Second, ethical matters must be 
carefully considered, whether in the social sciences or the biomedical 
sciences. Ethical considerations may be viewed differently from either 
side. Two points of view were expressed about this. One view was that 
we should apply to studies in China the iame principles that we would 
apply if the studies were to be done in this country. Ihe other view was 
that there may be differences in the perception of these ethical 
considerations, and the Chinese view may be equally valid and should 
carry greater weight. Third, our Chinese colleagues may be sensitive 
about criticising existing policy within their country. This is a fact 
of life that must be recognised. Fourth, there is the need to 
coordinate^ or at least communicate, with other groups or agencies that 
are undertaking work on population in China. As Western colleagues begin 
to work in China, we should avoid the melange of scientific activity that 
results in dupl ication of effort and the submerging of Chinese priorities 
in the sea of Western enthusiasm. 

The final question is, how will research work be promoted and 
encouraged? Within the China-United States science agreement, 
population-related studicfs (primarily biomedical) are included within the 
health protocol signed by the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services and the Chinese Ministry of Health. It is ^ssible that other 
protocols will be developed that will separate biomedical and social 
science aspects of population studies and allow each area ^to mature 
independently. For the moment, having population within the health 
protocol is certainly more desirable than not having it included at all. 
1 think we should encourage our colleagues who will participate in the 
forthcoming missions to continue their interest in the broad scope of 
population-related activities. Both Ambassador Richard Benedick and Dr. 
Philip Corf man have great interest in the social science aspects of the 
field and will do everything possible to encourage Chinese acceptance of 
a broad definition of population studies. (See the paragraph in the 
preface that describes discussions concerning a protocol in population 
sciences. ) 

The protocol, as was pointed out, does not carry any monetary 
commitment, which is a problem. There will be a need for a new infusion 
of funds. The UNFPA China program has a large sum of money, but, judging 
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from the comments today, not «uch seems to be svsiUble for new research 
initiatives. It is not clear to mt where the funding for this great 
activity will come from, and we did not reach any resolution of th^ 
problem in our discussion* 

Finally, I would like to share with you a quotation that did not come 
up in in the course of this discussion today but is a favorite of mine. 
It is attributed to the infamous "Intellectuals are like/irubber 

balls in a barrel of water. You can push them below the sur^ce, but ^ 
they always pop up/' I'm hopeful and confident that this will happen. 
Although there are some problems in establishing necessary collaborations 
and in funding, I think we can be confident that research on China's 
population, like other intellectual pursuits, will progress^ upward and 
onward . 
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Appendix A 

Policy Guidelines and Protocol for Cooperation 
in the Science and Technolog} of Medicine 
and Public Health 



The following "Policy Guildeline #1" vas cunmrited and di>cu»ed by 
Philip A. Corfman. The document provides background information and 
describes procedures for the implementation of joint activities under the 
U.S.-PRC Program for Cooperation in the Science and Technology of 
Medicine and Public Health, a protocol signed in 1979 as an activity 
under the intergovernmental "Agreement for Cooperation in Sciences and 
Technology." The protocol is included in this appendix. 



U.S.-PRC PROGRAM FO^R COOPERATION IN THE 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY OF MEDICINE AND 
PUBLIC HEALTH 



POUCY GUIDELINE #1 
October 1979 



I. BACKGROUND 

A. Intergovernmental Framework for PRC-PHS Activities 

Because of special political and foreign policy considerations 
confronting both governments ^n the tstablishnent of 
bilateral-scientific and technical relations in the * 
normalitation process, there was early autual agreement that 
this sphere of relations should be carefully developed and 
generally overseen by a binatiotial body. Within one aonth of 
formal recognition, on January 31, 1979, President Carter and 
PRC Vice Premier Deng Xiaoping formalited this understanding in 
signing the intergovernmental "Agreement for Cooperation in 
Sciences and Technology." This agreement set forth general 
policies for intergovernmental scientific and technological 
relations and established the U.S.-PRC Joint Connission on 
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Scientific *nd Technological Cooperation with re»pon»ibility for 
planning, coordinating, and monitoring all such relation*. 

The S&T Agreement al»o »ade tpecific allowance* for 
cooperative activitie* in a number of tcientific field*, 
including health. In the health area, a bilateral accord waa 
developed to fonnalite plana for thia cooperation— the "Protocol 
for Cooperation in the Science and Technology of Medicine and 
Public Health" aigned by former HEW Secretary Joaeph A. 
Califano, Jr. and the PRC Miniater of Public Health, Dr. Qian 
Xinzhong in Beijing on June 22, 1979. 
Equality. Reciprocity, and Mutua^Benefit 
Among the most important general policies set forth in the S&T 
Agreement are those found in ArFicle I, Paragraph 1; i.e.. The 
•ontracting Parties shall develop cooperation under this 
Jkgreemcnt on the basis of equality, reciprocity and mutual 
benefit." While these concepts are familiar to those staff and 
scie:ntist8 who have worked in PHS programs with other similar ^ 
countries, they require special attention in the establishment 
of relations with the PRC. . . ' - 

A discussion of the meaning of these concepts within the 
context of U.S. -PRC health relations may be helpful, although 
one obviously must rely on some measure of conmon sense. In 
view of thte admittedly underdeveloped state of science in the 
PRC, there will necessarily be great disparity in the scientific 
and technical resources which the two countries can potentially 
bring^ any cooperative activity. Equality— "of the same 
measure^^uaf^«i^y, amount, quality, and number as another"— in 
all aspepts of scientific activities will probably not be 
possAle in the early stages of the relations and, thus, this 
■ priMple cannot be pursued rigidly. At the same time, the PHS 
and PRC scientists %nd staff must work to establish activities 
in which both sides can share a fair burden of the work and 
associated costs. « j 

Closely linked with the w6rd "equality" i» the word 
"re'ciprocity." Hete there should be less difficulty *in assuring 
parity in the mutual exchange of privileges and responsibilities 
tuch as those for per diem rates for exchange scientists, 
facilitation of travel arrangements within each country, and 
access to the same general number, kinds, and geographic 
distribution of scientific institutions involved in activities. 

"Mutual benefit" is another concept which should present no 
problem. According to this principle, both parties must seek to 
assure that both sides are benefiting from the scientific 
activities. At that point where one party or the other 
determines that a particular arrangement or activity is not 
"sufficiently beneficial to itself, there must be understanding 
that the S&T Agreement requires discontinuance of the activity. 

Taken together, these three mutually agreed principles 
provide for the overall tone of intergovernmental scientific 
relations between the two countries,, that of co-equal partner* 
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in a comaon endeavor. Theae principle* are expreated with the 
underatanding that the PRC has aignificant deficienciea and 
needa in their acientific eatabliahment and that the U.S. 
Coyer nnent has an interest in seeing that the PRC advancea 
acientifically and technologically. Hoveveri these principles 
establish an intergovernmental framework for scientific 
relations which disallows simple aid and assistance from the USA 
to the PRC . Rather, it is mutually agreed that both parties 
will cooperate in activities in which both aides benefit in a 
cost-effective manner. In this regard, it say be worth 
atressing that 'Snutual benefit" is not synonymous with "equal 
benefit." It ia expected, for example, that particular 
cooperative activities may bring different kinds of benefit to 
both sides. In general, it is understood that the Chinese will 
be most interested in working with the U.S. Government-sponsored 
scientists in activities in which they learn modern scientific 
techniques and gain experience with the use of western 
technology. J.s) scientists, on the other hand, will probably 
have a primary interest in seeing that good research is done on 
unique aspects^ of health, health services and disease which 
present themselvek in China and have releyance to both* the 
United States and China. Opportunities for a coalescence of 
these different interests around cooperative projects will no 
doubt be limited, but they must constitute the bulk of the 
activities which are developed. 
Non-Reciprocal Activities 
There is yet one other implication in the framework establiahed 
by these principles. In the foregoing discussion, it should be 
noted that careful use has been made of the terms "cooperative 
projects" and the principle of reciprocity as providing the bulk 
of U.S.-PRC health activities. However, the PHS and the PRC 
could develop non-reciprocal projects* or activities which bring 
a preponderance of scientific benefit to one side or the other. 
Such examples might be a research project of interest to one 
sid^ or a request that one side assist in the training of ita 
acientiats in a particular technique known to the other side; 
or, one side may wish to have a scientist come to the other aide 
to lecture on a subject in which it haa an interest. Unless 
these types of activities are linked directly and immediately to 
another activity in which there is an apparent 'Witually 
beneficial" quid pro quo, they are not considered reciprocal, 
and according to the implicit terms of the SST Agreement, the 
benefiting side must bear the full costs for the activity. 
Again, for example, if the PRC wishes to have a U.S. 
Government-sponsored scientist come to the PRC to lecture them 
on the state of science in an area which is not an immediate 
part of a cooperative activity, then the PRC must reiinburse the 
U.S. Government for the costs incurred in the activi|!y (e.g., 
travel costs, per diem, and salary). ^|^ion II-C-3 diacusses 
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the general proceduret for undertaking »uch non**reciprocal 
activities* 

The Health Protocol v>* Other P*S*-PRC Health Relationa 
The normal itat ion of relationa between the USA and PRC createa 
opportunitiea for and expectationa that U.S. fovernnental 
institutions will develop a gatnut of relations irith the PRC 
which are comparable with other sjuailar foreign states. While 
the S&T Agreement and the Health Protocol provide the framework 
for one very important aspect of these relations, neither of 
these agreements is intended necessarily to preempt — neither to 
encompass nor exclude — all U.S.-PRC relations in health. 

The Health Protocol focuses primarily upon the 
encouragement and facilitation of intergovernmental cooperative 
research and exchanges in the health and biomedical sciences. 
The activities under this Protocol will constitute the majority 

■ of PHS-PRC relations, although it is understood that some 
PHS-PRC health activities may be undertaken outside the purview 
of the Protocol. At this point, it is difficult to determine 
all potential modes of future PHS-PRC health activities. Some 
will no doubt develop from interactions with PRC scientists who 
visit this country under private auspices and who may work with 
academic-based scientists who themselves are working under 
PHS-supported research grants and contracts. Also, we can 
anticipate that some multilateral organization projects (e.g., 
WHO) will bring PHS and PRC scientists toge.ther in comon 
efforts. PRC scientists are also eligible, apart from the 
Health Protocol, for all PHS international programs normally 
made*available, on a competitive basis, to the world*s 
scientific community (e.g., research grants and contracts, 
visiting scientists* programs, etc.). The implementation of the 
Health Protocol, however, must have priority over and be 
carefully coordinated with these other potential bilateral 
health relations (at least within the PHS). Some of the Policy 
Guidelines provided in Section 11 are directed at this need for 
internal coordination of all activities with the PRC, including 
those undertaken apart from the Protocsl^ 

Finally, it must be clearly understood that the 
Intergovernmental §ST Agreement arfd the Health Protocol apply 
only to activities specifically developed under their 
jurisdiction. The U.S. private sec^r or nongovernmental 
scientific community is not at this time necessarily bound by 
the terms of these agreements. Universities-or private 
insJCitutions may, for example, engage in activities with the PRC 

. whijch bring wrimary bfenefit to the PRC, as through simple 

training, programs for Chinese specialists or lecture tours of . 
U.S. experts in the PRC. Concerning such nongovernmental 
relations, the PHS should be no more or less helpful than it is 
for other such private-sector international activities. 
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I- FUNDING AND ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES FOR PHS ACTI VITTM WITH THE PRC 
A» Fund ing 

Three timple principle* autt apply to the funding of all PHS 
•ctxvxtxe. relating to the PRC. Together they provide that U.S. 
Government intere.t vi«-a-vi» the PRC allow for no "«hort cut»" 
in the judicious expenditure of PHS re»ourct«. 

1. All activities funded by the PHS «u»t relate directly to 
Its legislative authorities and provide direct benefit to its 
programmatic interests. 

2. All activities funded by the PHS aust be supported from 
existing or regularly budgeted personnel and dollar resource 

leve Is. 

3. All activities funded by the PHS aust be competitive with 
other agency activities and have a level of technical and 
funding priority greater than that for feasible alternative uses 
of these resources. 

B. PHS Coimiunications With the PRC 

With the exception of clearly personal comnuni cat ions, all PHS 
staff are required to channel all communications with scientists 
and institutions in the PRC through the services of the 
Department of State after clearance through the Office of 
International Health. Such communications aay consist of 
letters, airgrams, telegrams, and small parcel-post delivery. 

The Office of International Health will take primary 
responsibility for assuring that these cotmiuni cat ions are 
cleared with the other appropriate HEW offices before they are 
forwarded to the Department of State for transmittal. 

Other exceptions to this policy aay be warranted from time 
to time upon the specific approval of the Office of 
International Health. Until otherwise notified, questions ibout 
communications with the PRC and the initial Office of 
International Health clearance should be addressed to Dr. RoiJ«rt 
D. Fischer, Associate Director, Office of International Health, 
Room 18-90. Parklawn Building. 5600 Fishers Une. Rockville. 
Maryland 20857, (301) 443-4010. 
^' Administra tive Procedures for Undertaking U.S. -PRC Activities 
U.S. -PRC Joint S&T Commission and the OSTP 
As should be apparent from Section I, both the USA and the PRC. 
at this stage of the nonnalization of relations, will requiri 
special governmental oversight in the development of scientific 
relations. Part pf that oversi^t is provided by the U.S. -PRC 
Joint Commission on Scientific and Technological Cooperation 
called for in the S&T Agreement. Ultiaately^ the policies 
established by the Joint Comnission will serye as guidance for 
all intergibvernmental scientific relations. /The Office of 
Science and Technology Policy, within the Executive Offices of 
the President, is responsible for representing the U.S. 
Government on the Commission and in otherwise establishing U.S. 
Government policies for this new scientific relation. 
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2. The Joint Health Conmitteet the Health Protocol and Annexes 
to the Protocol 

In addition to guidance from the D.S.-PRC Joint S4T Comniation 
and OSTP, cooperation in the field of health will be aubject to 
the terms of the Health Protocol and to agreementa reached by 
the Joint Committee for Cooperation in Health and Jledicine. 
Agreements of the Joint Committee will be periodically 
documented in Annexes to the Health Protocol, No activity can 
be undertaken under the terms of the Health Protocol unless it 
is documented in these Annexes or, in special circumstances, 
agreed to on an interim basis in correspondence between the ^wo 
Co-chairmen of the Joint Health Committee. The Assistant 
Secretary for Health and Surgeon General serves as the U.S. 
Co-chairman of the Joint Health Committee. 

3. Clearance of Activities 

It should also be recalled that there are two distinct aspects 
of PHS-PRC relations in health: (1) the majority of activity 
which will be undertaken pursuant to the Health Protocol and (2) 
non-health. protocol activities. Different clearance and 
administrative procedures will be applied to these two types of 
activities. However, as a general rule for the immediate 
future, all PHS activities undertaken With the PRC must be 
cleared by the Office of International Health pr ior to any PHS 
commitment to the PRC . The Office of International Health wxll 
take primary responsibility for assuring that other relevant HEW 
offices (e.g.. Office of the Secretary) and other U.S. 
Government Agencies (e.g., OSTP, 0MB, State) are in agreement 
with the activity before the PRC i« notified of our commitment. 
Until otherwise notified, questions about clearance of 
activities can be addressed by memorandum or telephone to Dr. 
Robert Fischer, Associate Director, Oj^fice of International 
Healtf^? Room 18-90, Parklawn Building, 5600 Fishers Une, 
Rockville, Maryland 20857, (301) 443^010. 

A careful reading of the Health Protocol and Annex One to 
the Protocol will serve as guidance to the bilateral procedures 
which will be applied to undertaking activities under the terms 
of the Health Protocol. These documents specify that the 
Scientific Coordinators wiW have responsibility for overseeing 
the development of activities and projects within their area of 
jurisdiction. The Scientific Coordinators and their staff 
and/or designees are free to explore the details of any 
potential activity which has been generally agreed to in 
previous Joint Committee docume.nts or in correspondence between 
the Joint Conmittee Co-Chairmen. However, it is important that 
no commitments be made for actually undertaking activities until 
approval by the Office of International Health. In the case of 
Health Protocol activities, the Office of Inteirnational Health 
will not only assure that.appropriate U.S. Government clearances 
have been obtained for planned activities, but that the 
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bilateral clearance procedures for the Health Protocol are alao 
satisfied. 

With regard to non-Health Protocol activities or other 
"non-^reciprocal activities" (see last paragraph in Section I-C 
of this Policy Guideline), it is difficult to identify the 
precise administrative and clearance procedures which will be 
applied. Again, the Office of International Health should be 
contacted as soon as is possible on PHS agency ideas about such 
activities and no contraitiDents can be cade to PRC scientists and 
institutions until the Office of International Health has given 
specific approval. 
D« Briefings 

The U.S. Scientific Coordinators will be responsible for 
assuring that all staff and nongovernmental participants in 
U.S. -PRC activities are appropriately briefed on procedures and 
policy which apply to activities developed in the areas of their 
jurisdiction. Staff of the Office of International Health will 
assist in briefit?! U.S. Scientific delegations to the PRC upon 
request of the coordinators and where appropriate. 

PROTOCOL BETWEEN 
^ THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

AND > 
THE MINISTRY OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
OF THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
FOR 

COOPERATION IN THE SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY . 
OF MEDICINE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 

•nie Department of Health, Education, and Welfare of the , United States of 
America and the Ministry of Public Health of the People's Republic 0f 
China (hereinafter referred to as the "two parties"); 

Implementing the Agreement on Cooperation in Scienc"e and Technolbgy 
signed in Washington on January 31, 1979, between the Governments of the 
United States of America and the People's Republic of China (hereinafter 
referred to as the "Science and Technology Agreement"); 

Recognizing the existence of nutual interests in the promotion of 
health and the prevention and control of diseases; 

Realising the advantages of international cooperation in advancing 
knowledge and in resolving comraon problems in nedical science and public 
health for the benefit of all nankind; 

Desiring to promote cooperation in the science and technology of 
medicine and public health; and 

Desiring to develop better communication and understanding between 
the medicine and public health conniunities in both countries; 
"• ^ave agreed as follows: 
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ARTICLE I 
GENERAL PRIn4pLES 



/ 
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1. All activities puriuant to this Protocol shall be conducted in 
compliance with thfc terms of the Science and Technology Agreement. 

2. Cooperative activities, where appropriate, will b^feordinated 
•wit^ the goals and activities of the World Health Organization. 



. ARTICLE II 
METHODS OF COOPERATION 



"The methods of cooperation under this Protocol shall include: 
1.. Exchange of scientists, specialists, delegations and scientific 
a* technical information in the health and biomedical sciences; 

2. Coordination of scientific research projects and programs for 

cooperation; 

3. Joint organization of seminars, conferences and lectures; 

A. Exchange and |ifOvision of biological standards, bacterial and 
viral strains, reagents and samples, and other materials for laboratory 

tests and control; and 

5. Other methods of cooperation mutually agreed by the two parties. 



ARTICLE ill 
AREAS OF COOPERATION 

I. the following areas have been agreed upon for in itxa^ cooperative 

activities: 

A. Infectious and parasitic dxseases; 

'B. Cancer; • 

-Cardiovascular diseases; 

D. Public health and health seryices research; ^ 

E. Medic«l information science; 

F. Iimnunology; and 
"C. Medical genetics. 

2* Ihe following areas were agreed upon for subsequent cooperative 

actxvitxes- Reproductive physiology and family planning techniques; ^ 

B. Pharmacology; " 
e;- Industrial hygiene and environmental health; 
D* Orjgan transplantation; 

£• Burns; 

F. Microsurgery; 
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G. Biomedical engineering; and 

H. Mental health. 

3. Cooperative activities may bf undertaken in such other 
are mutually agreed by the two parties. 
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ARTICLE IV , 
ORGANIZATION OF COOPEI^TION 

1. The two parties agree to establish a joint committee for 
cooperation in medicine and public health which shall ^e responsible for 
^e implementation of ^his Protocol, subject to the guidance of the 
U.S. -PRC Joint Commission on Scientific and Technological Cooperation 
established under the Science and Technology Agreement. 

2. The Joint Committee jihall be co-chaired by the Assistant 
Secretary for Health, Department of Health, Education, and, Welfare of the 
United States of America, and the Vice Minister, Ministry of Public 
Health, of the Peopl^e's Republic of China, or equal officials designa'teci 
by them. 

3. The Jaint Committee shall be composed of an equal number of up to 
five representatives from each country and shall meet, at times nutually 
agreed, in the United States of America and the People's Republic of 
China alternately. 

^. The Joint Committee shall hold its first meeting as soon as 
possible at a mutually convenient time after the entry into force of this 
Protocol. 

5. The Joint Committee shall be responsible for: 

A. Establishing the policies and procedures for its activities 
to be carried out under this Protocol, and consulting on the disposition 
of the resultant intellectual property and other appropriate matters; 

B. Identifying specific areas of cooperation; "..--..-^ 

C. Planning, coordinating and evaluating coop^»tive activities 

D. Determining the initi*^ion and termination of cooperative' 
activities; 

E. Determining the appropriate dodumentation for activities of 
the Joint Committer!; 

F. Determining the forms of organization and means of 
communication for each cooperative area. 



ARTICLE V 
FINANCING 
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Coopefacive activities sh^ll bo financed as agreed upon by the Joint 
Committee. 
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'ARTICLE VI 
ANNEXES 

All understandings of the Joint Comittee with respect to the conduct 
of specific activities under this Protocol shall be set forth in Annexes 
to this Protocol. 

ARTICLE VII 
ENTRY INTO FORCE ^ DURATION AND AMENDMENT 

This Protocol shall enter into force upon the date of »i8"«;V^*""J^ 
shali «Vain in force for five years. It may be extended or modified by 
mutual agreement of the two parties. 

Done in duplicate in Beijing on June 22. 1979. in the English .nd 
Chinese languages, the two texts being equally authentic. 



(signed by) (signed by) 

Joseph A. Califano. Jr. D^- Q^*" Zxnzhong 
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Selected Recent and Current Population 
Projects Under the Exchange Program of the 
Committee on Scholarly Communication With ^ 
the People's Republic of China 
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Selected Recent and Current Population Projects 
Under the Exchange Program of the 
Committee on Scholarly Communication With the 
People's Republic of China 



Year(t) of Ketearch 
Visit or Field 
Work in the PRC 



^ 1979-80 



1979-80 



IKesearcher(s) 

or Fychange Vitit 



Topic 



CSCPRC* 

(exchange visit) 



H» Yuan Tietii 

CSCPRC Senior Research 

Scholar 



Kathcrinc ChMu tylc, 
CSCPRC Retearch Scholar 



Steroid Chemistry and 
Biochemistry in the PRC 



Pans Mechanisation 
and Rural Population 
Planning 



Mother's Age and Parity and 
Pregnancy Outcome: Tientsin 



CXI 

m 
c/> 



Publ icat ions 



Josef Pried, Kelineth J. Ryan, and 

Patricia Jones Tiuchitani, eds», Oral ""(Ql 
Contraceptives and Steroid Chewis try 

in the People's Republic of China^ . 

CSCPRC Report No. 5, HAS, 1977. Jgfc 

"Age Structures and Fertility Policy, >^ 

paper presented at China Population J*^ 

Analysis Conference, EasfWest 1*^** 

Populfltion Institute, May 1980. '^■•^ 



With Sheldon S. Segal. "Perinatal 
in Tientsin: 1978," forthcowlng in 
International Journal of Gynecology 
and obstetrics. 



CO 

m 



1979-80 



1979-80 



Steven W. Mosher, 
CSCPRC Research Scholar 



Steven Butler, 

CfiCPRC Research Scholar 



Kinship, Connninlty and 
Socifll Change in Sbun-te, 
Guangdong, 1930-79 

Rural Deve lopsient and Local 
Administration in China: 
The History of a People's 
CoRintine (includes resesrch 
on womrn's roles) 



"A Chinese Village Entering the Modern 
Age,** The Washington Post, June 22, 
19R0, pp. Dl , tXi. 

**Women in China Doing the Dirty Work," 
The 
P- 



e Washington Popt . October 19, 1980, 



tf 7^-80 

1980-81 

1980-81 
1980-81 
1980-81 
1980-8* 



SultiKith and Jack 
Potter, CSCPRC Research 
Scholars 



Pi-chao Chen, 

CSCPRC Research Scholar 



Leslie Corsa, 

CSCPRC Research Scholar 

Viltiaw R, Lavely, 
CSCPRC Research Scholar 

Margery Wolf, 

CSCPRC Research Scholar 

Arthur P. Wolf, 

CSCPRC Research Scholar 



Study of ChanRfs in the Rolen 
of Men and Women, Marriage, 
Kinship Piitternji, GuannHonu 
Province 

Birth Planning in X County, 
PRC. Previous work: Birth 
Planning in the PRC 

Birth Planning in X County, 
PRC 

Correlates of Rural Fertility: 
The Case of Sichuan 

Women in China 



Family and Fertility in 
Rural China 



WilliM P*rith, on Mrriage ami famljr in the PRC (te/ "Marriaee and Fa«ily in th* PeonU*i ii.n..ki<^ " «. - j 
for the China Population Analy.i. Conference. Ea.t-We.t Populat ion^n:Htut^Ho^ol^^o. "sl! ' 

Chi-htien T\ian, on population policy and birth control (•*• '-Birth control techniques in China'a fMiil, nl-„„i„, 
progr^,." p.p.r prepared for the China Population Analy.i. Conference. Ea.t-We.t Population ln.t Uutel^ii^luIrfSo). 

Peo»STIli«'!hHr*;f*^l'**«''* ^' "1 i«pHcationa of family ai.e alternative, in the 

I!?. 198l! ' '"^^ ""'"'^ Population A..ociation of America. Wa.hinRton. 

«r,JI;,rf!r*Z <•« projection of the growth of populatioa for China. 1978-2028." paper 

prepared for the China Population Analy.i. Conference. Ka.t-We-t Population In.titute. Honolulu, 1980). 

«c«e!^f^'"l.r<^n!;*" T S^hol-'ly Cominication with the People'. Republic of China of the national Academy of 
Science.. Social Science Re.earch Council, and the American Council of learned Societie.. 
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Appendix C 

Participants: Workshop on Population Research 
in the People's Republic of China 



Dr. John Aird 

Foreign Demographic Analysis Division 
U.S. Bureau of the Census 

Dr. Wendy Baldwin 

Center for Population Research 

national Institute for Child Health 

and Human Development 
U.S. Department of Health and 

Human Services 

Dr. Judith Banister 

Foreign Demographic Analysis Division 

U.S. Bureau of the Census 

Dr. Halsey L. Beemer, Jr. 

Committee on Scholarly Communication 

with the People's Republic of China 
National Academy of Sciences 

Ambassador Richard Elliot Benedick 
Coordinator of Population Affairs 
Bureau of Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific 
Af fairs 

partment of State 

Dr. Nancy Birdsall 
The World Bank 

Mr. Lesl ie •H. Brow 

Senior Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs 

U.S. Department of State 




Ms. Brenda Buchbinder 
Committee on Population and 

Demography 
National Research Council 
National Academy of Sciences 

Dr. Rodolfo A. Bulatao 
Committee on Population and 

Demogifaphy 
National Research Council 
National Academy of Sciences 

Dr. Mary Brown Bullock 
Committee on Scholarly Conrounication 
with the People's Republic of China 
National Academy of Sciences 

Dr. Steven Butler 

Center for Chinese Studies 

University of Michigan 

Mr. M. C. Chang 
Worcester Foundation 

Dr. John C. Chao 

Office of Population 

Agency for International Development 

Dr. Charles H. C. Chen 
Program Evaluation Branch 
Center for Disease Control 

Mr. Kwan HwaChen 

Office of Population 

Agency for International Development 
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Dr. Pi-chao Chen 
|p Department of Political Science 
r Wayne State University 

Dr. Lee- Jay Cho 
Acting President 
East-West Center 

Mr. Philander P. Claxton 
President 

World Population Society 

Dr. Ansley J. Coale 
Office of Population Research 
Princeton University 

Dr. Michael Congdon 
Bureau of Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs 
U.S. Department of State 

Dr. Philip A. Corf man 
Director 

Center for Population Research 
National Institute for Child Health 

and Human Development 
U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services 

Dr. Leslie Corsa . *^ 

Director 

Technology & World Popu lation Project 
Office of Technology Assessment 

Mr. John Crowley 
Office of Population 
Agency for International Development 

Dr. Alice Day 
Georgetown University and 
Australian National University 

Dr. Paul Demeny 
Director 

Center for Policy Studies 
The Population Council 



Ms. Jane Durch 

Committee on Population and 

Demography 
National Research Council 
National Academy of Sciences 

Ms. Rosalie Fanale 

Human Resources Division 

Agency for International Development 

Mr. Tom Ferguson 

Bureau of Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific 
Af fa irs 

U.S. Department of State 

Ms. Margaret G. Finarelli 
Office of Science and 
Technology Policy 

Ms. Glenda Finch 

U.S. Bureau of the Census 

Ms. Susan B. Fisher 
Population Resource Center 

Dr. Ronald Freedman 
Population Studies Center 
University of Michigan 

Ms. Lydia Giffler 

U.S. Department of State 

Dr. Ronald Gray 

School of Hygiene and Public Health 
The Johns Hopkins University 

Dr. Barbara Her 2 
Human Resources Officer 
International Development 
Cooperation Agency 

Dr. William Jansen 

Office of Population 

Agency for International Development 

Ms. Martha Johnson 
Population Dynamics Division 
The Johns Hopkins University 



ERJC 



J Go 



Dr. Marvin Karten 

Center for Population Research 

National Institute for Child Health 

and Human Development 
U.S. Department of Health and 

Human Services 

Mr. Lawrence R. Kegan 
Population Crisis Committee 

Dr. Haitung King 
National Cancer Institute 
U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services 

Dr. Helen P. Koo 

Research Triangle Institute 



Dr. It. T« Ravenholt 
World Health Survey 
Center for Disease Control 

Dr. Allan C. Rosenfield 
Center for Population and 

Family Health 
Columbia University 

Dr. Sophie Sa 

Social Science Research Council 

Ms. Martha Sardinas 

People's Republic of China and 

Mongolia Affairs 
EA/PRCM 

U.S. Department of State 



Dr. Robert J. Lapham 
Committee on Population and 

Demography 
National Research Council 
National Academy of Sciences 



Mr. Che-fu Lee 
Department of Sociology 
Cathol ic University 

Mr. Robert Magnani 
International Stat is tics 

Program Center 
U.S. Bureau of the Census 



Dr. Alvin J. Onaka 

Office of Population » 

Agency for International Development 

Dr. Leo Orleans 
Area Studies 
Library of Congress 

Dr. William Parish 

Department of Sociology 
University of Chicago 

Dr. J. Y. Peng 

International Fertility Research 
Program 



Dr. Marilyn Schima 
Association for 

Voluntary Sterilization 

Dr. Sheldon Segal 
Director, 

Population Division 

The Rockefeller Foundation 

Dr. Conrad Taeuber 
Kennedy Institute 
Georgetown University 

\ y 

Ms. Patricia Thompson 
Office of Population Affairs 
U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services 

Dr. H. Yuan Tien 
Department of Sociology 
The Ohio State University 

Mr. William Trainer. 
INR/LR 

U.S. Department of State 

Professor Wang Kang 

Chinese Academy of Social Sciences 
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ERLC 



hs. Carol Bradford Ward 
Coilvnittee on Population and 

Demography 
National Research Council 
National Academy of Sciences 

Dr. Nicholas H, Wright 
Center for Population Research 
NaDional institute of Chi,ld Health 
and Human Development 
S. Department of Health and 
Human Services 

Mr. George Zeidenstein 
President 

The Population Council 
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